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Topics of the Week, 
“ The Cobra’s Den" is the title of a new volume of 
sketches by ‘he well-known missionary to India, the 
Rey. Dr. Jacob Chamberlain, who at present is one of 
the most prominert delegates to the Ecumenical Con- 
The book, which 
is descriptive of the author's life and work among the 
Telugus of India, will be published at once by the 
Fleming H. Revell Company. Although Dr. Cham- 
beriain’s sketches have an undercurrent of instruction 
for all who would unde-take foreign mission work, yet 
the style is in general that of a keen literary observer, 
and is graphic enough to invite eager interest on the 
part of those persons who read simply for amusement. 


ference pow being held in this city. 


Apparently it was only recently that Herbert Spen- 
cer decided that the time had come when he might 
without undue egot. m authorize the writing of his 
biography. Admirers of the man and disciples of his 
theories long ago cam: to tk» conclusion that there 
should be an authorized life of this logical yet fasci- 
nating writer of things scientific. For some tim>, 
however, Mr. Spencer remained obdur te to all cn- 
treaties. At length he yielded. The announcement 
comes at an interesting time, for yesterday Mr. S~ »n- 
cer entered upon his eighty-first year. This author- 
ized biography, “ Herbert Spencer: His Life and 
Works,” will be by Hector Macpherson, editor o- The 
Mdinburgh Evening News, and author of “ Thomas 
Carlyle,” in the Famous Scots Series. Mr. Spencer, it 
is said, has personally assisted the author in his work, 
which, when completed, will be published in this éoun- 
try by Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Anthony Hope has just co-ipleted a new novel, 
which has been secured by MceCuure, Philhps & Co., 
who will first present it as a serial and later in .ook 
form. It is said to be a tale that is entirely out of the 





usual run of imag ative kingdcms and curious Court 
intrigues, with which most of this author’s works is 
identified. It deals with an interesting theme, in which 
the difference between the Greek and Gregorian c7'- 
enda.= plays an important part. The inevitable love- 
making, too, is said to be conducted along original 
lines hitherto unattempted by this author. 


The phenomenal success of ‘“ To Have and to Hold” 
has long since m. ‘> comparison between it and Y- 
cle Tom’s Cabin” invidious, although a few days ~ ter 
the former's publication we did attempt such a com- 
parison, showing that while Mrs. Stowe’s work had 
reached a sale of 100,000 copies within two months 
after publication, Miss Johnston’s book had attained 
the same figure in one-quarter the time. And now 
two months since the day of publication “To Have 
and to Hold” is selng in its two hundredth tho..sand, 
or an average of about twenty thousand copies week- 
ly. New life has also been given to Miss Johnston’s 
first novel, ‘‘ Prisoners of Hope,”’ which is now in its 
fifty-fifth thousand. The Bookman for May reports 
that “To Have and to Hold” is the best selling book 
in thirty-three out of thirty-four towns appearing in 
its monthly report of best selling books. 


An important popular “‘ History of the Church of 
England ” will shortly appear from the press of E. P. 
Dutton & Co. It is tue work of the Right Rev. Will- 
iam Boyd Carpenter, Bishop of Ripon. The publica- 
tion will include several valuable reproductions of rare 
portraits. The Bishop of Ripon, although the author of 
such works as “ Permanent Elements of Religion,” 
“Truth in Fall,” ‘‘ Twilight Dreams,” is also said to 
be the anonymous writer of a certain amount of pop- 
ular literature which contains much human interest 
that is not usually identified with the head of an 
Anglican diocese. He is also a profound Dante scholar 
and possesses one of the finest collections of Dante 
literature in the United Kingdom. 


The authorized “‘ Life cf Dwight L. Moody,’ which 
has been prepared in accordance with the late evange- 
list’s wish by his son, William R. Moody, is being 
published this week by the Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. Advanced orders for the book have already 
nearly exhausted the first edition of 150,000 copies. 
The book is being printed in New York and Chicago 
by five sets of plates in five separace printing estab- 
lishments. At the same time six binderies are engaged 
upon the work. 


A popular book on hypnotism will shortly come 
from the press of G. P. Putnam's Sons, written by one 
in authority. The author, G. Lloyd Tuckey, member 
of the Fondateur Société Hypnologique, a few years 
ago published ** Psycho-Therapeutics,"’ which, in spite 
of its technicai title, passed through three large edi- 
tions. An entire revision of this work in the light of 
the latest investigations of the Society of Psychical 
Research, of which Mr. uckey is a member, consti- 
tutes the volume in preparation. It will bear the title 
of “Treatment by Hypnotism and Suggestion,” and, 
besides containing much valuable information for ._e 
specialist will ~'so appeal to those generally interested 
in brain phenomena. 


Rudyard Kipliry’s new nc. «, which is first to make 
its appearance as a serial in McClure’s Magazine next 
Autumn, will possess a certain romantic interest free 
from the story itself, which, by the way, is said by 
those who have been privileged to look at the manr- 
script, to be the author’s best eff-rt. Although Mr. 
Kipling completed the story before he left Eneland 
for South Africa, he had no opportunity then to see it 
in type. In consequence pi»? have been following 
him all over the seat of war. When they managed to 
catch up with him he sat down where he was and cor- 
rected them. It is to be hoped that this quest of proofs 
for their author may inspire Mr. Kipling to put the 
story of their adventures into writing. Certainly, the 
material is inviting enough. He could deser.,e the 
chase, the capture, and how the poor author was 
obliged to correct them, often lying on his stomacu in 
the open veldt, without tent, without food, without 
water even, and how on one memorable occasion he 
made corrections Wilts. a mere Siuv pencil, purc.ased it 
great price. Under his power of visualization the she.-t- 
ed wanderers from the printer would readily assume 
vital attributes. 


“The Interna.ional Year Book,” edited sy Frank 
Moore Colby, A. M., who also edited the voiur-e for 
1898, wi’: ve published next week by Dodd, Mead & 
Co. The edition for 1899 inclydes 900 pages, with -aps 
an “illustrations. Besides the treatment of broad in- 
ternational topics, this volume has among its mi->r 
subjects “The War in the Transvaal,” “". + Hague 
Conference,” “ Aerial Navigation,” “‘ Reconstruction in 
Cuba,” “ The Paris Exposiuon,” and “ Automobiles,” 





PEPYS AND HIS DIARY, 


Completion of the Wheatley Edition Containing 
New Matter.” 


Written for THe New York TIMEs SaTuRDAY Review by 





Irenaeus Prime-Stevenson. 


By a good many years we have passed the period 
when a reviewer is expected to write of a new edition 
of Pepys’s Diary not merely a notice but an essay. 
In fact, it is to be feared that the audience for such 
leisurely and discursive references as to any sort of 
diaristic classics in our English literature is brought 
down to a sma.l equation. That fraction, (it is strange 
but prudent to assume it still a large one,) which has 
not yet read this most amusing, interesting, ample, 
and valuable study of a social and political period, 
this chart of a vigorovs human character, yet known 
to English autobiography, will hardly be allured 
toward improving on their ignorance by the most 
sympathetic review And those who have read the 
Diary will not care about a summary of the man, the 
world he lived in, and his boo 
friends that comment cannot point out anything quite 
worth their while. 


already such old 


No matter what confessions of the journalistic k ad 
gradually have come to light, have been edited and 
re-edited into popular circulating, or remain yet 
somewhere aloof from the widest reading, nothing 
loses the interest and individuality of these old pages. 
John Evelyn's Diary, a long record by an Eng- 
lishman and contemporary of Pepys—a man far su- 
perior in character, attainments, and opportunity to 
Rugge'’s vivacious “ Diur- 
nall,”” take no such hold on the reader. There are 
earlier and later political, or socio-political journals, 
in plenty, that come to mind: advancing along (in 
especial) to the bulky, and often arid, Greville Me- 
moirs, and to Horace Walpole’s Letters—which last 
are diaristic enough to be counted in for compari- 
son. Many French memoirs, and the dignity of the 
great Saint-Simon Memoirs are tame, formal, and 
often ring insincerely, when one contrasts their con- 
tents with this day-to-day chronicle, this picture of a 
public officer of the reign of Charles Il., who never 
outgrew his middle-class traits while he was steadily, 


our honest Samuel—and 


and we may say, worthily, rising out of the unimper- 
tant sphere of English life whereto he was born. Per- 
haps the nearest parallel to Pepys’s Diary, with its 
course of descriptive entries, so minute, so regular, so 
diversified, and frequently so amazingly indiscreet, 
even if written down in shorthand and with occasional 
resorts to queer foreign phrases to boot--is Horace 
Walpole’s correspondence, many decades later. Yet 
the likeness breaks down--as most such comparings 
do break down--as soon us one begins to establish it 
analytically. A near kin to . epys’s long journal as 
being as intensely personal and clear a character study 
occurs with Boswell's “ Johnson.” Sut that is not an 
autobiography, and not a man’s actual painting of 
his own portrait, for every bad and good line; as did 
Pepys during the eleven years of his diarizing. And 
it seems hardly a kindness to Dr. Johnson to speak of 
his majestic personality at the same time with this 
long meticulous story that Samuel Pepys writes— 
in which we see ripening and broadening toward ma- 
turity a sample of human nature little resemblant to- 
Johnson's, let us say—curiosity. 

Another attribute, common to two men so dissim- 
ilar, carefulness, suggests a caution. Perhaps if there 
be any fault to find in the attitude of those who know 
Pepys, those to whom he is as real a figure as if 
he were dead a year or so ago instead of some hundred 
and ninety-seven years back of us, it is that we do not 
yet all take Pepys quite seriously enough. He en- 
tertains too well, to his own detriment. The unlimited 
capacity of Pepys for amusing, by his lighter diaristic 
side, tends toward making one insensible of his fine 
personal qualities, his splendid business ability, his 
services to the State, and of how much his distin- 
guished career—a career just fairly beginning when 
the Diary begins, and to proceed in brillianey for his 
long lifetime after he ceased diary-keeping—was a re- 
ward of real merit. The charni of the Diary lies not 
only in its chit-chat and smallnesses, but in its 
depicting the rise aid progress of a truly superior 
man. The book is a verification of the saying that he 
who is really diligent in bus.ness shall indeed “ stand 
before Kings.’’ There lurks a moral lesson in it. This 
Diary is a book to be read through, by an irresistible 
personal and uarrative fascination, at least once every 
year or so. You know it by heart, but never can re- 
sist re-reading it, and always discoveries supervene. 
But in being annually spellbound before Pepys’s’ vistas 
of the Court of Charles IL, and amazed or amused 
with its abominable levity and fashionable profli- 


*THE DIARY OF SAMUET PEPYS., M. A.. F. R. S., Clerk of 
the Acts and Secretary to the Admiralty. Completely tran- 
scribed by the late Rev. Mynors Bright, M. A., from the Short- 
hand manuscript. With Lord Braybrooke's notes. Edited with 
additions by Henry B. Wheatley, F. 8. A. (In eight volumes.) 
London and New York: George Bell & Sons, 1893-1899, 


an 





gacy, in going with Pepys to tie theatres, 
parks, tea gardens, and the brave goings- 
on at Whitehall, in following up the house- 
keeping and the social life which he and 
his young wife drew to themselves in their 
house near the Navy Office—in short, in 
taking Pepys as the Clerk of the Back- 
Stairs, we wrong him. Never was there a 
more complex character, perhaps, 80 de- 
rived, and portrayed in such a civil and 
political environment. Surely Pepys was a 
remarkable man by any measure; as well 
as by merely the measure of his time. He 
Was not moral as aman. It was not in him 
to reprove King Charles for that sovereign’s 
affectionate interest in Lady Castlemaine 
or any in any other lady. Pepys is not 
much shocked at the doings of such fine 
gentlemen as Etheridge, Sedley, Buck- 
ingham, Sir Harry Bennet, or even at “all 
the roguish things in the world.” 

If now and then he does exclaim that 
something in London talk, on account of its 
scandalous quality, is ‘‘a horrid shame, 
or “methinks a little too much,” or if he 
reproaches his not minding 
their political duties on a given occasion, 
why, his strictures seem chiefly to come 
because Samuel found real business slight- 
ed off, or else did not believe in naughty 
episodes becoming noised around the coun- 
try—as a political mischief. He was not at 
all faithful to that pretty, jealous, scatter- 
brained Elizabeth St. Michel, his wife; 
though he much admired and loved Eliza- 
beth, and, we know, deeply grieved at her 
death, which occurred suddenly a half year 
later than he closed his journal. He used 
his position in the Navy Office for his own 
profit 
pecting and accepting gifts 
out contracts among his acquaintances, 
petty official venalities—if one 
them—are, like his personal frailties, writ- 


masters for 


as far as possible, especially in ex- 
putting 
His 
can so call 


when 


ten down by him here with a distinctness 
admitting of no compromises when the ver- 
dicts of the gude He 
was a bundle of inconsistencies in ethics— 
like ma&y similarly temperamental men; 
and, Heaven rest him! love 
with all of it, probably the more because of 
it! 

But the official 
taken by and large, is a splendid inf®tance 
capability, and tact, 
each working with the to 
raise a man to authority, respect, and emi- 


unco’ are invited. 


how we him 


intellectual and Pepys, 


of brains, ambition, 


other element 
nence against all enmities—and, in a word, 
to make him owe his success to nobody and 
The 


80 


to nothing so much as just to himself. 
Earl of 
much of a leverage and headway as Pepys 
acquired by his own shrewdness. He 
a pattern official, in much, so far as con- 
The Eng- 


Sandwich never gave Pepys 


was 


cerns his rise in the Navy Office. 
lish Navy to-day offers details of adminis- 
tration 
Few 
long 
and 
ical of the Pepysian sort 


in touch with his executive mind, 


men have been more henored by a 


list 
friends quite in 


or small 
a position to be crit- 
of shortcomings. 


of great acquaintances 


The balance always descended in favor of 
the of the It 
seem a questionable observation, but it is 
to the of Pepys that he could get 
on well 
well with James so long as James was only 
Duke of York, even if head of the navy as 
Duke; but that when James became King 
Pepys could not be so comfortable. 


Secretary Admiralty. may 


credit 


enough with Charles and equally 


There 
and his 
in the 


but 


was no real breach between him 


lifelong 
and development of 


associate 


the 


master and care 


navy; James 
grows to be less a pleasing study in char- 
acter to be one more for 


as Pepys grows 


our esteem. 

The present edition, in completeness, ac- 
transcription, notes, and general 
care, the 
if not to actual disuse for a while, any and 
all The it will 
be recalled, has been before 
since 1825. Apropos, it 
here that little and 
value known, even to scholarly writers and 


curacy of 


editorial quite casts into shade, 


editions preceding. Diary, 
the public only 
note 


is curious to 


so were its contents 
commentators for some years after its first 
appearing in print, that those who had oc- 
ecasion to prepare valuable editions of such 
contemporary diaries as of Evelyn and de 
did 


annotations. 


not speedily refer to 


The 
two 


Grammont 
it in their 
is Lord 
fragmentary matter—on the basis of a 


even 
first edition 


Braybrook in volumes—a 
de- 
ciphering of the original made 
by the 
Later 


1875 


manuscript 
Smith of 
1828, 1848, 


John Cambridge. 
of 184, 


increased the book to as many as 


Rev. 
editions and 
six 
volumes, but not by nearly its full contents. 
The well-known edition of the Bohn Libra- 
ry that of Lord But 
edition until *the 
taken to give the complete contents of the 


is Braybrooke. no 


present one has 


six large volumes of manuscript which 


Pepys included in the bequest of his libra- 
Now, Mr. Wheat- 
ley has not only re-edited the Minors Bright 
but 


ry to Magdalen College. 


copy, with new deciphering, has ad- 
ded that 


of Pepysian material not 


from manuscript about one-fifth 


original hitherto 


printed. 


He 


are inaccurately or 


that 
part 


has also corrected passages 


confusedly made 
The 


tion stretches to eight closely printed vol- 


of preceding editions. present edi- 





* 
| terious absentees, 


| gated 





under- | 


| estimates, 


| 


|} drance. 


| reading these eight volumes 


| squeamishness. 
| ning to end these volumes, in which, along 
| with 
| diarist 


| so 
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umes, that in typography and general dress 
are similar to the newer members of the 
Bohn series. Mr. Wheatley has spent many 
years at his task; the publishers have car- 
ried it out plaihly but agreeably as to the 
mechanics of a long set of moderate-sized 
books, and the edition is the most satis- 
factory one ex.ant for the library or for 
more casual usage. The Diary here fills 
eight volumes. A ninth volume, containing 
Mr. Wheatley’s extra notes, a great deal 
of interesting Pepysiana, and a close index, 
is a special editorial supplement. It would 
have been a pleasure to have had it illus- 
trated more liberally. The portraits and 
views, including those personal to Pepys 
and his daily life, are excellent; but one 
would be glad of a wider assortment than 
those offered yet by any edition. Perhaps, 
however, Pepys can be illustrated ade- 
quately only by the devious and pernicious 
effices of a grangerizer. 

It would be a great and long-desired sat- 
isfaction if one could set down this nota- 
ble and careful edition of Pepys as the de- 
finitive one, beyond which we need not ex- 
pect or desire further editorial labors. Un- 
luckily, we cannot so define Mr. Wheat- 
ley'’s labor of infinite pains—and surely no 
small love—in view of just one most inex- 
plicable and regrettable trait. Mr. Wheat- 
ley in his preface speaks of here making 
public the “‘whole’’ of the Diary, “ with 
the exception of a few passages that 
cannot possibly be printed.’’ Now, to be- 
gin with, there is hardly any firm reason 
to be rendered why an edition of Pepys at 
last should not appear in which everything 
that the astonishingly candid diarist con- 
fided to its pages is given. Pepys is not 
a writer for schoolboys and for schoolgirls, 
even when he is bowdlerized. It is easy 
enough to prepare a special edition of him— 
expurgated and softened and tinkered to 
suit infant minds and the Young Person, 
and that great measure of morals in lit- 
erature, the Drawing Room Table—if the 
book is to be left !ying around, instead of 
Crusoe’ “John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” But the Diary is not, between 
the lines, that kind of a book; and it never 
can be if it is to be itself. It is a book for 
men for mature temperaments. It 
would have been much better for this lat- 
est edition, or another one equally author- 
itative, to print everything that Pepys said, 
and just as he said it, without let or hin- 
Or, 
memoranda 


* Robinson or 


and 


if one or another of Pepys's 
be analytical 
or descriptive in editor 


something too 


text, then an can 
resort, at a pinch, to that softening of the 
blow to the nerves of the delicate-minded 
which is afforded by Latin. “ Priscian, 
little seratched— twill serve."’ 

But Mr. Wheatley, in editing this edition 


only grieves but puzzles any reviewer 


a 


not 
not gifted with a special sight into edito- 
we 


For, lo! 


rial consistency—or its reverse. 
find that certainly Mr. Wheatley, over and 
here, in”? that 


Pepys’s crudest diction and most minutely 


over again “leaves things 


descriptive pen jotted down—whole pas- 
sages that preceding editors only too jus- 
tifiably could to Mr. 
Wheatley ‘leaves out ’’—oh, dis- 
cover that fact, of 
But what on earth 


Pepys’s text 


object including. 
yes, we 
the 

Mr. 


as 


omission 
Wheatley 
being too 


because 
marks. 
from 


can omit 


| ence 
|} room in Manchester Square, the author of 


{in 


| on the cost.” 





offensive to his editorial Judgment or to a 
reader, when we find all through the vol- 
retained the 
that 
“ trifles, 
the 
hardly conceive of the quality of such mys- 
this 


phrases and even 
the editor 


some eightpenny 


umes 
the 

think 
ter ''’—well, 


episodes seems to 


are mat- 


most audacious fancy can 
The adjustment of 
matter in the edition is, first and last, in- 
A door must be either 
A book should be either not expur- 


all it 


explicable. open or 


shut. 


at or else should be consist- 


| considerate 





of 


reference 


use the word) 


the 


(in double 
sensibly expurgated. 


ently and a 


In al- 


| ready alluded to, that in the editorial pre- 
| face, Mr. Wheatley speaks of 


a possibility 
that readers of this edition will think him 


unnecessary squeamish- 
Let 
would not, 
little 


anything 


moved by ap 


ness."" 'Tis a fatal phrase. us hasten 
to One in 


reassure the editor. 


so ac- 


Wheatley of of 
After perusing from begin- 


cuse Mr. as 


of the 


quite 


interrupted sentences 
that 


uninterrupted to 


sundry 
un- 


a 


occur so are 


interrupted, (in 
degree bringing dismay to us,) we feel that 


many 
fact, 


we have a diary that is edited laboriously, 
carefully, and usefully; but not expurgated 
Mr. Wheatley’s 
Mr. Wheatley’s whim. 
IRENAEUS PRIME 


much in wisdom as in 
STEVENSON. 


Ruskin in the Magazines. 
Ruskin is still the topic in many 
leading English reviews. Reminiscences, 
and letters plentiful. In The 
Nineteenth Century Mrs. Ayscough Fawkes 
Ruskin’'s visit to TFarnley, a 
associated with Turner. In 1852 
referring to the death of 


of the 


ire 


describes 
house 
Ruskin 
Turner: 
I had 
cast more 


wrote, 


has 
over 
otten 


expecting it, and yet it 
than I thought 
these lagoons, which he painted 
What must it over your secret walks and 

glens? I have heard nothing definite of what 

he has done—probably you have heard more | 
than I. | 


been 
shadow 


| espt 


| public 


| and asking him to accept the position. 
March 1 


| ton’s government 


| be allowed in 


I was in hopes first, from a vague | 


report of the will, that all the pictures, 
drawings, and sketches had been left to 
form a grand gallery; now they tell me it 
is finished pictures only. Alas! these are 
finished in a double sense—nothing but 
chilled fragments of paint on rotten can- 
vas. The Clauditas will have a. triumph 
when they get into the National Gallery. 

In The National Review Mr. Leslie Ste- 
phens writes of the effects of ‘* Modern 
Painters" on him: 

Many people had tried their hand — 
Alpine descriptions since Saussure; ut 
Ruskin's chapters seemed to have the 
freshness of a new revelation. 
volume of “* Modern Painters "’ infected me 
and other early members of the Alpine 
Club with an enthusiasm for which, I hope, 
we are still grateful. Our prephet indeed 
ridiculed his disciples for treating Mont 
Blane as a greased pole. We might well 


forgive our satirist, for he had revealed a | 


new pleasure, which we might mix with in- 
gredients which he did not fully appreciate. 
I will venture to add a_ reminiscence. 


The fourth | 





Ruskin was induced by his friend, St. John | 
Tyrwhit, to attend a dinner of the Alpine | 


Club about 1868, He declined to speak, and 
at first looked at us, I think, as rather 
questionable characters; but he rapidly 
thawed and became not only courteous, 
but cordially appreciative of our motives. 
I think that he called us 
men!"’ At any rate, he joined the club 
and was a member for many years, al- 
though, of course, he could still 
frankly of,our frailties. 


Frederick Wedmore, in The Anglo-Saxon | 
| forward to a 


fine young | people are estimated to have 


| famine 


speak | 


Review, tells of a lecture he heard delivered | 


by Ruskin: 

I remember well his 
opening at the bottom of the theatre—and, 
with William Morris, I think, and certain- 
ly Frederic Leighton and 
and patting Leighton on the back (or was 


advent—the door | ‘ 
| the British army the Ameer, Shere Ali, 


other friends, | 


it William Morris?) a little nervously, yet | 


bearing himself bravely, the observed 
observers, this man of world-wide fame, 
and, what is so much more impressive and 
important to those who feel it at all, of 
extraordinary and magnetic genius—this 
genius was suddenly among us. And, 


of | 


gravely and slowly, with a voice at once | 


of good quality and a rough 
burr, Ruskin began his discourse. All 
listened intently; and as the theme de- 
veloped, and his interest in it gained, and 
as he felt—for he must have felt—that 
held us in the hollow of his hand—the 
fascination increased, and the power and 
beauty that justified it. I have heard, 
with great delight, another impressive 


| genius—Tennyson—read some of his poems. 


experi- 
drawing 


was singular; the 
But, in the 


The enjoyment 


remarkable. 


“The Revenge; a Ballad of the Fleet’ 


Cumbrian | 


he | 


reached no effect that was quite so much |} 


of an enchantment as did John Ruskin, 
with his volce more and more wonderful 
and tender, that March afternoon in Fins- 
bury. 


Of interest are some letters, hitherto un- 


Lord Lytton inaugurated and followed the 
“ forward policy,” which in his own words 
is somewhat as follows: “‘ Afghanistan is a 
State far too weak and barbarous to remain 
isolated and wholly uninfluenced between 
two great military empires such as England 
and Rusgia. It is our policy to cultivate on 
our northwestern border a strong bulwark, 
by alding Afehanistar to become a powerful 
and prosperous State, provided its power be 
friendly to ourselves and its prosperity in 
harmony with that of those other frontier 
States whose welfare and independence we 
are resolved to defend against all aggres- 
sion." 

During the year 1877 two events drew 
the public attention from the frontier 
troubles to occurrences in the heart of In- 
dia. On the Ist of January, 1877, Queen 
Victoria was in the midst of great rejoicing 
proclaimed Empress of India. Very shortly 
after this the country suffered from tho 
effects of the greatest and most widespread 
known the beginning of the 
British rule. and a quarter million 
perished as 
dearth of 


since 
Five 
the season's 
food. 

In 1878 the Afghan question again came 
prominent position. A decla- 
the result of the stand 
Upon the advance of 
fled 
to Turkestan, where he died. By treaty 
with his son the English frontier wags 
pushed forward to the further side of tho 
mountain passes and a British officer was 
allowed to reside at Cabul. But the English 
resident, Sir Louis Cavagnari, was soon 
murdered, and this brought about a second 
war, in the course of which Cabul was oc- 
cupied and a new chief placed over the gov- 
ernment of Kandahar, with the title of 
Wall. 

Just at this po'nt by a general election in 
England, the Conservative Ministry was de- 
feated. Lord Lytton resigned with them and 
the Marquis of Ripon succeeded him in 1880, 

Although the Afghan problem absorbed so 
much attention during Lord Lytton’s admin- 
istration, it was not by any means the only 
question which demanded solution. In order 
however, to keep these entirely distinct 


result of the two 


ration of war was 
taken by the Ameer. 


( from the more important matter of Afghan- 


istan, Lady Balfour has relegated their hise 


| tory to the last three chapters of the vol- 


published, written by Ruskin when a gold | 


the author 
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of “The Stones 
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the Viceroy 
financial system 


ume. ideas on 


ters 


| India were summarized by him as follows: 


Ruskin declined, on grounds which his let- | 


ters explain. Here is an extract 
of theese letters, addressed to the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects, which was to 
give the medal. The date is 1874: 

Had they offered it me after I wrote the 
“Stones of Venice,’ twenty years ago, I 
should have gratefully and respectfully ac- 
cepted it. I now proudly refuse it. But I 
have never—very solemnly I say it—allowed 
my pride to stand in the way of either 
courtesy or duty I very solemnly deny, 
and wish in the face of the public to deny, 


|} and am thankful, though pained by it, for 


putlicly denying, that 
Institute or any other 
England, 
the pres- 
improve- 
other art 


this opportunity of 
either the Architects 
dominant association of artists in 
I'rance, or Italy, is, or can be tn 
ent day, an association for the 
ment of architecture, or of any 
by such dominant sociations professed, 
The primary object of all such associations 
is to exalt the power of their own profession 
over the mind of the public, power being 
the present century synonymous with 
wealth. And the roo: all the evil and 
ruin which this century has seen (and it 
has destroyed already mcre than the French 
Revolution did of what that had left) is 
summed up in four words, ‘ commission 
And, from any body of archi- 
tects, however small, who will bind them- 
selves henceforward to accept a given 
salary (whatever amount, according to their 
standing, they may choose to name) for 
their daily work, and to work with their 
men, or at least with their own hands, on 
the sculpture of the building, while they 
take such salary—from such a body I will 
take a medal to-morrow. 


In France there have been many 
of Ruskin. In The Magazine of Art, 
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de 


| la Sizeranne is by no means complimentary. 


might be a fashion 
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critic. 
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a social reformer than as an 
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classed as great social reformers 
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Lord Lytton in India.* 
Lady Betty Balfour, the daughter of Ed- 


ward Robert Lytton Bulwer, Earl of Lyt- 


ton, Viceroy of India from 1876 to 1880, has 


prepared a narrative of her father’s admin- 


| istration, chiefly from the public and pri- 


vate letters which he had preserved for that 
‘ial purpose. This volume she offers to 
as a contribution rather to his- 
It not with 


the public * 


tory than biography. does deal 


| my father’s personal life in India, but with 


with regard to the 
which came before him 
during the years in which he held the great- 
in the service of the Crown that 
possibly fall to an Englishman.” In 
1875, Lord Lytton received a let- 
ter from Disraeli, who wag then Prime Min- 
ister, announcing the resignation of Lord 
Northbrook from the Viceroyalty of India, 
On 
of the following year Lytton left 
England as Viceroy, with his wife and fam- 
il and cn the 7th of April reached Bombay, 
said that a history of Lord Lyt- 
of Indi 1 history only 
troubles, so 
and 
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| Another Book on William Morrts.* 
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1—Equalization of sait duties throughout 
India with a view to their early reduction, 
and abcilition of the sugar duty. 2—Exten- 
sion of the gystem of provincial assignments 
and its to of income. 
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*WILLIAM MORRIS 
Aurora, N. Y.: 





Malory’s ‘Morte d’Arthur’’—not Dent's 
sumptuous edition, with the bold and beau- 
tiful drawings by Beardsley, but a little 
volume bound in paper and much thumbed. 
This book greatly impressed Morris, and, 
as Mr. Hubbard puts it, “if he had writ- 
ten an article on ‘Books That Have In- 
fluenced Me’ he would have placed the 
‘Morte @’Arthur’ first.” 3 

The of Morris on Burne-Jones 
was that, without knowing it, 
Burne-Jones adopted the opinions of Morris; 


influence 


sO 


great 


and it was owing to Morris that he gave up 


theology and went to London to study art. 
Morris staid however, secured his B. 
A., and then went into an architect's office. 
He soon discovered that his business was 
not to furnish plans, but merely to make 
detailed drawings from copies for the con- 
tractors. About this time news came from 
Burne-Jones that he had sold a picture, and 
Morris resolved to abandon 
for ‘‘pure art.” Accordingly, he went to 
London and placed himself under Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, While taking lessons he 
fell in love with a picture of a girl Rossetti 
had painted, was introduced to the original, 
who Rossetti's favorite model, 
married For many 
Rossetti and Burne-Jones continued to pict- 
ure the willowy figure of Mrs. Morris. 
Whistler once remarked that without Mrs. 
Morris to supply stained-glass attitudes and 
the lissome beauty of an angel, the pre- 
Raphaelites would have long since gone 
down to dust and forgetfulness. 

It was at about this period of Morris's 
life that he and Rossetti, Burne-Jones, 
and several other men, agreed to stand to- 
gether in the cause of bringing about a 
reformation in the construction and fur- 
nishing of houses. A modest circular was 
issued, in which the fact was made known 
that ‘‘a company of historical artists will 
use -their talents in home decoration.” 

This announcement no splash in 
England's artistic waters, but the leaven 
was at work which was bound to make a 
revolution in the tastes of 50,000,000 people. 
Gilt picture frames were abandoned and 
dark woods were used instead; round tables 
were put in dining rooms, and, in particu- 
lar, of furniture, the ‘ Morris 
chair,” introduced, which before long 
became very popular in both England and 
America. Besides decorating houses, they 
furnished churches, and there is hardly a 
city in the civilized world that has 
not an example of the Morris stained glass. 

Of the company, Morris was the only 
one with a business man’s head, and it is 
he the rest may thank for the large fort- 
unes they made. 

Mr. Hubbard's essay also treats of Morris 
as a Socialist, and describes a visit to the 
Kelmscott Press. Aside from the literary 
merit word or two on the 
making of the book itself would perhaps not 
be out of place. In some respects one can 
see what influence the Kelmscott books 
have exerted on the Royeroft books. Al- 
though not a specimen of their best print- 
ing, the heavy, rough, English, hand-made 
paper, the heavy-faced type, and the decora- 
tive title page and initial letters show that 
the Kelmscott books have given the Roy- 
crofters many and suggestions on 
the making of a book. 
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The Navy in the Spanish War.” 


It took a quarter of a century to produce 
even a portion of the critical history of the 
civil war. The Spanish-American war was 
fought under much more favorable literary 
auspices. Its brevity and the general 
clination of correspondents, active partici- 
pants, and the War Offices of 
this country and of Spain to get the facts 
of the before the public in the 
shortest possible period have tended to min- 
imize the work of the retrospective critic 
and to furnish him with adequate data 
within two short years after the final hos- 
tile but ineffective fired from the 
ramparts of Morro Ca: in Havana Har 
bor the three questions that 
the war ¢ to—the destruction of the 
Maine, the relative strength of the opposing 
forces Manila and the 


in- 


respective 


combats 


shot was 
tle, 
Concerning 


ive rise 


in Say, real victor 


(Sampson or Schley?) of the naval fight off | 


Santiago Harbor—we can hardly expect fur- 
ther convincing evidence, Still, 
at variance, and doubtless wil! continue to 
be so, concerning these three problems. It 
only remains, therefore, for the critie of 
naval and military affairs to make his selec- 
tion among the authorities and to argue the 
case toward which his sentiments, preju- 
dices, or his knowledge inclines him. 

Mr. H. W. Wilson, the English naval ex- 
pert, author of “ Ironclads in Action,’ has 
corsulted several score of the best and most 
varied authorities on the naval incidents of 
the war, and the result is a readable vol- 
ume of abcut five hundred pages, with pho- 
tographic illustrations, maps, and battle 
plans. The author's dictum, as expressed 
in this work, and as it will doubtless be ex- 
in subsequent editions of it, will 
probably be regarded, In England at least, 
as permanent ard final opinion on the sub- 
ject. At present his cenclusions conform, 
for the most part, with those of the United 
States Navy Department. 
therefore, he cannot be expected to be con- 
vincing to a certain large body of intelli- 
gent and thinking Americans. There is no 
doubt of his candor, however. Nor is there 
the least sign that he has not given all evi- 
dence its proper judicial weight. 

Mr. Wilson's narrative begins with “ The 
Destruction of the Maine.”" The evidence 
and the deductions of evidence bearing upon 
the cause of the catastrophe he deals with 
at great length, supported with suggestive 
diagrams. But it is as a marine lawyer that 


*THE DOWNFALL OF SPAIN: NAVAL HIS- 
TORY OF THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR. 
By H. W. Wilson. Illustrated. Boston: Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. 


opinion is 


pressed 


In certain cases 
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and | 


NEW YORK, 


he writes, and, after an exhaustive array of 
facts and suppositions, he gives his opinion 
in the following passage: 

It will readily be acknowledged that 
evidence of the American inquiry is 
from being absolutely conclusive. Still, it 
does seem to the author to have established 
the probability that the Maine was de- 
stroyed by a mine. Under the circum- 
stances any people would have gone to war, 
and the Americans showed no exceptional 
forbearance, 

The strength of the two navies is then dis- 
cussed in an exhaustive yet graphic way, 
thoroughly characteristic of the author of 
“Tronclads in Action.”” The strategic plans 
of the United States Navy Department and 
of the Spanish Ministry of Marine are then 
considered. ‘The latter is marked by fear, 
irresolution, and _ irability. Particularly 
does Mr. Wilson criticise the Ministry for 
not making some attempt to intercept 
Oregon in her remarkable voyage 
South America, although he has little doubt 
as to what would have been the outcome 
| of an encounter thus brought about. The 
Ministry, he declares, was aware of the 
insufficiency of their sea force, and only 
sent their squadrons to sea in compliance 
‘with popular demand, just Napoleon 
Ill. declared war against Prussia. 

In concluding his chapters on “The War 
in the East,” Mr. Wilson is of the opinion 
that 


the 


as 


tles of history, in which the inferior force 
won. ‘It must be placed on the same plane 
with the destruction of the Chinese fleet at 
Foochow by Admiral Coubert, or with the 
bombardment of Alexandria.’’ But he hast- 
ens to add that this detracts nothing from 
the courage and dispatch and thoroughness 
of the work performed by Commodore Dew- 
ey, who, for all he knew to the contrary, sect 
out to encounter a stronger for the 
most part a hidden foe. “It not his 
fault that the enemy was 
strength, and he did his work 
well, without a trace of doubt 
tion.”’ 

For the victory won by the 
squadron off Santiago the author gives full 
eredit to Admiral Sampson, who had planned 
the blockade, and whose given in 
case of an attempted sortie on the part of 


and 
was 
in 
excellently 
hesita- 


not 
or 


American 


orders 


Cervera's ships, are said to have been ad- 
mirably executed. ‘‘ Admiral Sampson's 
name as a great naval artillerist has been 
for years familiar to all naval students,” 
and it is futile to blame him “ for his ab- 
sence at the moment Cervera put to sea.” 
However, ‘‘ the greatest honor in the bat- 
tle unquestionably rested with the engi- 
neers.”’ 

Mr. Wilson's closing chapter, on ‘ Deduc- 
the War,” will be read with 
much interest. The author praises Amerl- 
can marksmanship, as well as the profi- 
ciency of other departments of the service. 
“The great strength of the American 
Navy," he says, “lies In its freedom from 
conservatism.” On the whole, Mr. Wilson 
has presented a very interesting and in- 
structive book. His citations and arrange- 
ment of material are most admirable, and 
the bibliography at the will be found 
invaluable should the reader care to pursue 
original research on the subject. 





tions from 


close 


The Anglo-Saxon Review. 


fourth number of The Anglo-Saxon 


The 
Review 
predecessors 
making. The binding, 
interesting of all, except 
the first number. It 
learned Mr. Davenport 
duction of one of the ‘ Canevari" bind- 
ings, called because a doctor of that 
name owned a good many of them, though 
they were done neither for him nor by 
him. At any rate, it is admirable, 
that which will attract 
attention is the portrait of Lady 
Randolph Churchill from a drawing 
Sargent, and there is an interesting 
reproduction of the portrait of Marie An- 
toinette, painted in the Temple. We must, 
expostulate with the man: 
first appearance in this is 
‘“ half-tones."’ It is one of 
| the distinctions of the Anglo-Saxon which 
endear it to the bibliophilistic heart that it 
does not print half-tones, Photogravure is 
the very lowest depth to which it can de- 
scend with a due regard to its own dignity, 
And if it does print half-tones, it should at 
least print them better than anybody else, 
| which it distinctly fails to do. 

The literary contents are 
ried between history, fiction, 
criticism. One of the note- 
the contributions that in 
which Mr. Herbert Paul has essayed a re- 
habilitation of Macaulay. It is high time 
that somebody should undertake this 
work, and Mr. Paul does it very well. 
Maucaulay is at teast as much underrated 
now as he may have been overrated during 
his lifetime. Matthew Arnold's disparage- 
ment is chiefly to blame for this, and to 
see how overcharged that is one has only 
to consider how ludicrously unjust a no- 
tion of Macaulay he would have if he 
knew nothing about him except what Ar- 
nold has said. Mr. Paul rather surprises 
us by dealing with his subject almost ex- 
clusively as a historian. The essays he 
dismisses as “ potboilers."’ In fact, how- 
ever, the historian’s fame rests quite 
much on them as on the " History,” 
his present popularity even more. The 
* Bacon” elicited two volumes from Mr 
Spedding which may have had one reader 
for every thousand readers of the essay 
and the “ Warren Hastings,” two from 
Fitz James Stephen, which had a some- 
what similar circulation. Nevertheless, 
Macaulay's “ view”’ remains, in eact 
case, that of the English reading world, 
including special students of the respect- 
ive subjects, aswell as “‘ the general read- 
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er. 
bookseller's point of view, for a Macaulay 
**boom,”’ but it is very well, in the tnter- 
est of critical justice, that an attempt 
should be made to treat him with sanity 
and measure and  soberness, qualities 
which Arnold was always proclaiming the 
necessity for, yet which are so conspleu- 
ously absent from his treatment of Mac- 
aulay as to suggest that it may have been 
inspired by some “ private griefs.” 
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OW that the out-of-door season is approaching, 
books that treat of the out-of-dour world are 
being especially sought for. Among these nature 

books none is more valuable to the lover of the woods 
and fields than Mrs. Parsons “HOW TO KNOW THE 
FERNS,” A Guide to the Names, Haunts, and Habits 
of Our Native Ferns, since this book is the only one 
which treats its subject from a popular standpoint. 7h 
Boston Transcript says, “ The illustrations are numerous 
and exceedingly fine, completing a book that must 
prove a lasting delight to all nature lovers.” (Illustrat- 
ed. Cr. 8vo, $1.50 net.) There is also in preparation 
for issue during May, a new edition, containing 48 full- 
page plates in color, (entirely remade,) of Mrs, Dana’s 
“How to Know the Wild Flowers.” This new edition 
will place this book again at the head of all popular 
works on the subject, a position which it has heid here- 
tofore. (Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, $2.00 net.) 





Mrs. Edith Wharton’s “ THE TOUCHSTONE ” has 
been received with immediate popularity which prom- 
ises that her new book will be the success, if not the 
sensation, that her first book, ‘““The Greater Inclination,” 
was. “The Touchstone” isan unusually brilliant story 
whichthe author has handled with great skill, and which 
shows the same story-telling power and the same re- 
markable literary technique which so distinguished the 
author’s first volume of short stories. 7/iz ‘Brooklyn Ea- 
gle pronounces “The Touchstone ” “an admirable psy- 
chological study, finely wrought out.’’ (remo, $1.25.) 





The date of publication of Robert Grant’s new Amer- 
ican novel, ‘‘ UNLEAVENED BREAD,” has been twice 
postponed on account of the preparation of large edi- 
tions for the English and Canadian markets. Mr. Grant’s 
new story, which is asocial study of considerable acute- 
ness, presents a picture of contemporary society that is 
certain to arouse wide discussion. (12mo, $1.50.) 
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W. J. STILLMAN. 


Reminiscences of Emerson, Lowell, 
Agassiz, and Others. 


W. J. Stillman, in the May Atlantic, con- 
tihues his Autobiography with an account 
of the inception and issuing of his famous 
art review, “ The Crayon;"’ the literary 
and personal relations that grew out of it, 
(especially with the famous Cambridge cir- 
cle,) and his delightful Adirondack expe- 
riefices some of the most famous of 
the C...xbridge authors. The following pas- 
sages have been selected from the papers: 

The whole Saranac community was on 
the qui vive, not to Emerson or Low- 
ell, of whom they knew nothing, but Agas- 
siz, who had become famous in the com- 
monplace world through having refused, 
not long before, an offer from the Emperor 
of the French of the keepership of the 
Jardin des Plantes and a Senatorship, if 
he would come to Paris and live. Such an 
incredible and disinterested love for Ameri- 
ca and science in our hemisphere had lifted 
‘Agassiz into an elevation of popularity 
which was beyond all scientific or politi- 
al dignity, and the Selectmen of the town 
appointed a deputation to we leome him and 
his friends to the region. A reception was 
accorded, and they came, having taken 
care to provide themselves with an en- 
graved portrait of the scientist, to guard 
against a personation and waste of their 
respects. The head of the deputation, at- 
ter having carefully compared Aga siz to 
the engraving, turned gravely to his fol- 
lowers and said, “ Yes, it's him,"’ and they 
proceeded with the same rravity to shake 
hands in their order, ignoring all the other 
luminari« 
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sion of it, even his fascinating way of im- 
parting it to others, had even less to do 
with his popularity than the magnetism of 
his presence, and the sympathetic faculty 


which enabled him to find at once the plane’ 


on which he should meet whoever he had 
to deal with. Of his scientific position I 
cannot speak, though I can see that his was 
the most powerful of the scientific influ- 
ences of that epoch in America. 


Mantz was our French correspondent, and 
William Rossetti our English, and a‘few of 
the artists sent us communications which 
had the value of the personal artistic tone. 
But I learned the meaning of the fable of 
The Lark and Her Young, for the general 
assistance in the matter of contributions, 
promised me by the friends who had origi- 
nally urged me to the undertaking, were 


| very slow in coming, and for the tirst num- 
| bers I wrote nearly the whole of the origi- 


nal matter and for some time more than 
the half of it. I wrote not only the edi- 
torial articles and the criticisms, but 
says, correspondence, poetry, book notices, 
(really reading every book I noticed,) and 
a page or two of Sketchings, in which were 
notes from nature, extracts from letters, 
and replies to queries of the readers, I re- 
mained in the city all the burning Summer, 
taking a ten days’ run in the Adirondacks 
September. 1 kept office all day, re- 
ceived all who came to talk art or business, 
and did most of my writing at night—not 
a régime to keep up one’s working powers. 
Durand did some excellent translations 
from the French, and the late Justin Win- 
sor sent us many translations, both of 
verse and prose, from the German, as well 
as original poetry. Aldrich was a generous 
contributor. Whittier, Bayard Taylor, and 
others of the lyric race sent occasional con- 
tributions; and among the women, who 
were, as a rule, our most enthusiastic sup- 
porters, were Mrs, Sigourney and, not the 
last by far, Lucy Lareom, the truest poet- 
of that day in America, who gave us 
of her most charming poems. She 
was teacher in a girls’ school somewhere in 
Massachusetts, and | went to see her in 
one of my editorial ttips. We went out for 
a walk in the fields, she and her class and 
myself, and they looked up to me as if I 
were Apollo and they the Muses. Henry 
James, the father of the novelist, was 
a not infrequent contributor, and among 
the artists, Huntington, President Durand, 
the father of my associate, Horatio Green- 
ough, and William Page appeared in our 
pages, with many more whose names a 
of * The Crayon" would recall 
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States are at a standstill.” Describing the 
early Boer, the author writes: 


When the Boers left Cape Colony they 
had no ond fe of what the word edu- 
cation meant. The state of public educa- 
tion in 1837 was deplorable. There were 
missionary schools and a few desultory 
teachers, who had in very. few cases the 
mental or the moral qualities to fit them 
for the task of instruction. The most they 
did was to teach the young idea how to 
read or scribble its name. For this they 
received trifling fees, but doubtless these 
fees were no more trifling than the serv- 
ices rendered. Such free schools as ex- 
isted and were nominally supported by 
Government were so indifferent managed 
that they were treated with contempt even 
by the farmers. So long as they could 
out their favorite passages of the 
Psalms and sign what few documents they 
required they were content. Of their ig- 
norance they were even inclined to be 
proud. Their own notions of geography 
and history seemed to them infinitely pref- 

able to any that might be offered, and 
in this state of blissful ignorance they 
trekked away from Cape Colony to learn 
When they started forth some, it 
is averred, imagined by steadily working 
‘h Jerusalem; others, 
covered with faith and armed with Gospel 
and sjambok, sincerely believed that event- 
would reach the Promised Land. 
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stress, assuming a neglect or coldness on 
the part of the general public toward their 
courage and fidelity that has not been 
proved to exist. We hardly need such re- 
proachful reminders of their sufferings ag 
the following passage contains: 

But these hearthstone heroines—who can 
number them! They sit unregarded in the 
ashes, like Cinderella, yet do their duty as 
unflinchingly as the soldier at the front, 
without his hope of glorious reward. There 
Was as vast an army of them at home dur- 
ing the terrible years of the civil war as of 
men in the field. Their blood did not flow 
hot, 4&8 on the fields of victory, nor grow 
sluggish in defeat, but fled back to the 
heart in the anguish of utter loss. Or it 
was drained slowly from ever-tasked bodies 
by ministrations in hospitals and on battle- 
fields after the combat, or wasted away in 
a round of double duties at home. How 
hard it was to bear their part was reveated 
in the blanched cheeks, the ashy lips, the 
hair whitened before its time, the eyes 
burning with the fires of anxiety or dulled 
by floods of unavailing tears, of those who 
watched and waited beside the hearthstone. 
Action, flerce and terrible, ts not so deadly 
as this torturing quiescence , 
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sibilities, of an occastonal flash of unself- 
ishness, but the creatures of impulse, aware 
of punishment only, never of sin. Tolstoi's 
elucidation of the criminal’s point of view 
is here emphasized. Nor does the hero of 
this tale betray any resentments There 
are those whose business it is to commit 
crime, to elude, to escape; there are others 
appointed to discover, to seize, to punish. 
Life game between the two; if the 
criminal be the loser, imprisonment and 
torture are inevitable. Here, too, an illus- 
tration of the truth taught by all history— 
that the po: potic power is the 
thing human nature cannot 
indeed, are those in whom it 
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We see again the utter inadequacy 
of existing punishments either to restrain 
or to reform the criminal. serceiving what 
a partial thing is our boasted civilization, 
we become newly aware of what a far more 
partial thing is our Christianity. 

And so this sombre story, read between 
the lines, is full of suggestion. ‘The way 
of the transgressor is hard” is written, as 
it should be, upon every page; but the 
thoughtful reader cannot thrust back the 
consciousness of nersonal responsibility for 
the transgressor, and of our failure in deal- 
ing,with him, whether for his own good or 
for that of society. 
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A Novel by Max 


The reader who has enjoyed many de- 
lightful hours spent with “John Bull and 
His Island” and * Jacques Bonhomme,” not 
to mention ‘‘ Jonathan and Hig Continent,” 
will approach the long-promised novel by 
Max O’Rell with emotions of eager antici- 
pation. The title ‘‘ Woman and Artist” is 
full of insinuation. Visions of the Quartier 
Latin, with its studios, its grisettes, its 
merry painters, and its intrigues of love 
and art, appear in the imagination. These 
visions not destined to materialize, 
however. 

It is difficult to say whether the author 
has employed the medium of fiction with an 
idea of having the public review in a very 
serious fashion his funny observations con- 
cerning certain Anglo-French fallacies ex- 
press 
books, whether he actually set out with 
the intention of writing a real noveland was 
unfortunate enough to deceive himself until 
the very end. There is still another possi- 
bility, one which must not be suggested 
wantonly, and that is that behind the tire- 
some pages of ‘“‘ Woman and Artist’”’ stands 
a howling cynic who gleefully imagines that 
he is serving up a dish that will be morally 
and artistically to Anglo- 
But the utter sincerity and ‘child 
simplicity of some of the passages in 
the book almost preclude such a 
Only a past master in the art of irony could 
so well cover up his tracks. We 
se that Max O’Rell is capable 
superb dissimulation, 

The scene is laid in London, part of the 
incidents recorded occurring in St. John’s 
Wood and part in Mayfair. The reader is 
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| St. John’s Wood, which she fits up wit mr 


| plained, and the “ 


mementos of her early married life. 
Complications which at first really put the 
husband in a bad light are at length ex- 
making up’”’ begins. This 
is conducted in a style that is suggestive of 
the most innocuous effort of the late E, VY. 
Roe, but it finally reaches its climax with 
Scenic effects that would do credit 
melodrame at the Porte St. Martin, 
band and wife forgive. Whether the reader 
induced to do so is another question. 
Of course, such a theme with such a motif 
means devoid of artistic possi- 
The achievement of the author, 
ends with suggesting them. 
that the reader srall pay full at- 
to his oft-repeated exposures of 
Anglo-French fallacies, or it be 
sheer irony, Max O'Rell 
find inspiration in them. They 
the reader dull, flat, stale, and 
mate mental secretions. Some indu! 
persons, moved by the remembrance of 
author’s reputation, may reach the forgiv 
ing stage of the novel. From them he may 
receive a certain solace in the shape of a 
paraphrase of the words of Riche- 
lieu's father confessor: “It is strange how 
rare a wit can be so poor a novel x 
Others may be less charitable. Those 
recall to mind this author's own sneering if 
brilliant efforts of criticism, will feel like 
reminding him of an axiom in his own lan- 
guage: ‘‘ La critique est mais 
est difficile.” 
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Romance in Charles IL’s Time. 


Anthony Herlot, fourth Earl of Cherwell, 


| is the hero of Marriott Watson’s romance, 


| II. 


| the perfect type of the brawler. 


“The Rebel,” laid in the time of Charles 
Anthony may or may not represent the 
of the period. He is certainly 
He always 
It might be trouble- 


gentleman 


has his sword in hand, 


| some to count the number of people he 


sed in his earlier and really humorous | 


| rapier 
| tanglement. 





| the 


Saxon | 


introduced into the home of a most admira- | 


ble artist couple, who, at first glance, are 
bound up in their art and in marital affec- 
This is all right. The moral is 
Then the reader's anxiety 
A box of pansies 
first directed ard a 
un ami de famille, 
her ac quai 
per person, at any r 
friend's wife is concerned. 
t in another friend of the 
Same reason. But eurely 
involve tery, : 


tion. evi- 


dent. is 
arrives, Suspt- 

genial 
but he 


tow 
l’renchman, 
proves furt 
We lose 
family for 
the pansies 
and the reader ¢ 
n hoping that he may encoun- 


interes 
the 
must amy 
gently plods o 
ter it, 
There Is a prin 
“rule of suspense 
to this rule. He 
the read ; kept 
time, At length 
seems that the 
wife all along, 
He suddenly 


iple of rhetoric called tho 
" Max O'Rell is a slave 

manipulates it that 
gue 
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something happens. It 
artist had been dec« iving his 
just as he had the reader. 
revealed as the inventor of 


is 


a wonderful shell which is destined to revo- | 


lutionize warfare His excuse 

‘commendable He 
inventor that he might make money 
once, lots of it, in order to surround 
wife with the luxuries with wh 
surrounded before their marriage 

wife does not care for wealth, but she 
not tell her husband so Her retice 
this point is fatal. The husband, not 
fied selling his shell to the French 
Government, attempts to sell it to the Rus- 
sian Government. In the negotiations that 
follow the villain is introduced, per- 
son of the Czar’s Minister of War, 

happens to visiting London, and is 
dered by his Government to find out 
the wonderful shell. Yeare ago 
the man had been a suitor for the 
the girl who later became the artist's wife 
Intuitively the reader gathers that he is 
sender of the pansies, Naturally the 
artist-inventor wishes to make a good Im- 
on the Russian, he orders his 
be most gracious to her former 
Naturally, too, she resents such in- 
Any self-respecting wife would 
do the same. She has reason to believe 
that her husband has lost both love for 
her and for his art in his ambition to amass 
wealth. Nevertheless, she induces the Rus- 
sian to buy the shell, and then deserts her 
husband, going back to a little studio in 


®WOMAN ANP ARTIST. By Max O'Rell, 
Paul Blouet.) New York and London: 
per & Brothers. $1.25. 
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‘are drowned save 


| Jealous of his brother, 


sing for considerable | 


so much | Rise 
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gians write 


| The 


| lowing the line of romantic 


| New T 
| torical 


of the romance he 
The heroine of 
of Lady 
st of wo- 


kills, In the course 
“spits’’ a dozen or more. 
the story is Althea, the daughter 
Ellicot. Her mother is the bases 
men. Her ambition is to make 
mistress of the Duke of York 
Anthony cuts through many 
He marries Althea, 
er of “The Rebel” will be glad to renew 
acquaintance with Dick Ryder. Dick is still 
the roystering highwayman. -In Anthony 
“ Galloping Dick” finds a boon companion. 
It is Dick who helps the Earl and his wife, 
when escape seemed almost impossiblé. But 
Anthony is not strong enough to evade tho 
plots against him, and he dies stabbed to 
the heart by the poniard of an assassin. 
Mr, Watson seems at times to live in the 
atmosphere of the past. There can be no 
one to-day more at home than 
writer with the incidents occurring during 
times of the Stuarts. He covers the 
ground completely. Mr. Watson is the au- 
thor of *‘ Galloping Dick.” 
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Adventures While You Wait." 


The period chosen by Andrew Balfour for 
his story, ‘' Vengeance Is Mine," is in the 
beginning of the last century. Somewhere 
on the wild coast of Scotland there lives a 
bad old man, whose name is Darroch. He 
has two sons, his children by different moth- 
ers, The old Darroch has been a smuggler 
and hag led a most disreputable life. The 
elder of the Geoffrey, is a rascal. Nell, 
the younger, has not precisely amiable 
traits. There is a storm, and a French 
ship, the Auvergne, is stranded. All hands 
an American girl, Kate 
Ingleby, and it is Neil who rescues her. Fol- 
possibilities, it 
Darroch young men 
Old Darroch 
the 


sons, 


is evident that both the 
must fall in love with 
dies, and Geoffrey 


Kate. 
becomes 
Geoffrey orders Neil 
place. There is a duel between 
the brothers, and Neil is left for dead. But 
he ig not dead. He gets on board a smug- 
gler. Then begins special adven- 
tures. He is whipped it-o'-nine- 
tails and is keelhauled The scene then 
shifts. There are many French characters 
introduced, assassins, conspirators, who 
plot against the Emperor Napoleon. Some- 
how Kate gets mixed up in these intrigues 
The wind-up is the battle of Waterloo and 
the end of the bad brother. 
ries Kate. The struggle at Waterloo is well 
told, 


to quit the 


Neil's 
with a 


The History of the New Testa- | 


ment.” 

In the epilogue to his little volume, 
of the New Testament,’ Dr. David 
Saville Muzzey writes: ‘‘ The greatest fault 
of our inherited theology is that it compre- 
hends too much, and assumes much 
that is not true. This sentiment alone 
might explain the writing and publication 
the book, and yet there is another 
There absolutely nothing that might be 
called a popular work on the history of the 
ament which gives a true his- 
of the Scriptures, or ac-, 
presence of certain material 
and the exclusion of other 
religion can hardly hope 
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too 
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about | adequately to present the subject in a way 


those of 
* theolo- 
circle." 


than 
while 


to others 
particular 
for their own narrow 
works of the New Testament critics 
such as Credner, Hilgenfeld, Reuss, West- 
ecott, Weiss, Harnack, Zahn, Julicher, and 
Holtzmann can hardly called popular 
reading. It is therefore fill an actual 
void, to supply a real want, that Dr. Muzzey 
has written his littie book 
it our purpose 
scholarship of the volume 


will appeal 


own 


that 
his 


sect 


be 


to 


the 
Sutf- 


to deal with 
before us. 


is not 


with 
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*THE REBEL Edited, 
li. B. Marriott Watson. 
& Brothers. $1.50, 

*VENGEANCE IS MINE. 
Illustrated. New York 
BReok Company. $1.50. 
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David Saville Muzzey, 
The Macmillan Company. 
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|| PUTNAM’S NEW BOOKS. 
The United States Naval Academy 


Being the Yarn of the American Mids hipman (Naval Cadet), showing his 
life in the old frigates and ships-of-the-line, and then at the Naval 
School in Annapolis, and how that institution became a famous 
Naval College, meanwhile making him into the most accomplished 
and versatile young seaman in the world. By PARK BENJAMIN, of 
the Class of 1867. Fully illustrated. 8vo, 494 pages, $3.50. 

“ Mr. Park Benjamin has a taste for historical research; he is a practiced 
writer; he has a keen sense of humor, not unduly restrained by a reverence for 
authorities, and he has 4 lively style of his own. Thus he is well equipped for his 


n- 


sen able to weave a Somewhat incongruous and not altogether enliven 


work and has be 
ing mass of material into an interesting narrative.”’—Army and Navy Journal. 


The Yangtze Valley and Beyond 


Account of Journeys in China, Chiefly in the Province Sze 
Chuan and Among the Man-Tze of the Somo Territory. By 
ISABELLA L. BIRD (Mrs. Bishop), author of ‘“ Unbeaten Tracks in 
Japan,” etc. With 116 illustrations. 2 vols, 8vo, (in box,) $6.00. 
“We are greatly indebted to Mrs. Bishop for these charming and instructive 
volumes. The work will rank with her other great books on Japan and Korea, and 
aside from its broad and liberal views on Chinese internal and foreign affairs, it is 
unquestionably the best sustained narrative and the most valuable work that has yet 
appeared dealing with the Yangtze and the populous province adjacent to the river.” 
N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


Woodworking for Beginners 


A Manual for Amateurs. By CHARLES WHEELER. With ovet 
illustrations. 8vo, 560 pages, $3.50. 

** There has long been need of just such a practical, clearly 
understood book of instruction as Mr. Wheeler has here supplied. The many cuts 
bring out clearly to the eye precisely what the author describes. The work an 
excellent one to put in the hands of boys who will eagerly study and apply its instruc- 
tions. It will tell them what tools are and how to use them; how to handle raw 
material, and from point to point how to make articles of furniture, boxes, boats, and 


even small houses.”,—T7he Outlook. 


Let There Be Light 


The Story of a Workingmen’s Club, lis Search for the Causes of 
Poverty and Social Inequality, lis Discussions, and Its Plan for the 
Amelioration of Existing Evils. By DAviD LuBIN. 42mo, $1.50. 

“ Six workingmen, experiencing the evils and imperfections of the industrial and 
social conditions under which they labor, meet to discuss those conditions and to seek 
the causes of those evils. Their investigations lead them to the conclusion that the 
causes of the inequality of which they feel the burden are to be sought in the defects 
of religious systems. The debates disclose truths which crystallize into practical form. 
The truth-seekers, rich and poor, consecrate the :mselves to the principles which they 
find revealed, and believe that their discoveries will lead to tangible and potent changes 
in the world of economics and religion Publishers Weekly. 


The Angel of Clay | John Marmaduke 


By WILLIAM ORDWAY PARTRIDGE, | A Romance of the English invasion 
author of “The Song Life of a| Of Ireland in 1649. By SAMUEL 


Sculptor,” etc., Lecturer on the} HARDEN CHURCH, author of 
Fine Arts in Columbian Uni-| . “ Oliver Cromwell: A History.” 
versity, Washington, D.C. With Seve nth oe I}lustrated. 


illustrations by A. B. WENZELL. 12mo, $ $ paper, 50 cts. 


“This is a historical novel in a new 
9 | 
16mo, $1.25. | field. The style is pure and dignified, the 
“This book is conceived in an earnest 


| Situations are exciting, and the characters 
spirit, and is to be taken seriously, and {are drawn with the pencil of genius. [he 
not as a mere description of artistic life. | illustrations are by an artist who has e 
While still a novel, it furnishes a picture /tered in the spirit of the author.”— 
of theartist, not only as he should be, but | york Observer. 
as in many case s he is. It is said ke Bad ine 
that each of the characters is drawn assy a} lf lle - ol the P we 
living picture. The illustrations are by A. | *‘ me 


B. Wenzell, and exhibit all the vigor and | ‘Children of the Mist 


delicacy of his style. In essay, in poetry 

and in text-book literature, Mr. P: attri dge By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. ‘Sth ime 

i ready known to the reading world, ory - sts Bhan 

Ayn l his first novel. ies Here} presston. Svo, 556 pages, $1.50. 
9 “A work of amazing p ower which plainly 

indicates a master hand.” —Boston Herald. 


and there in the book there are charming 
pictures of studio life and of a New Eng- th ; 
ending is dramatic in “A strong, wholesome, delightful tale. 
, A captivating romance.”’—‘Brooklyn Union. 
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1 edition now 


VENGEANCE IS MINE 


BY 
ANDREW BALFOUR. 


Frontispiece in colors by R. Caton Woodville. Illustrations by John 
Betts. Size of book 734x514 in. Beautifully bound, $1.50. 


NEW AMSTERDAM BOOK COMPANY. 


Selling. 
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From Williams College.” 


fice wa say that it ‘fellows the eee of the 
| highest and most authoritative criticism. 
| po questions are posed vacate recurring 
| to readers of the Bible: Why did the Chris- 
| tan Church come to need a ‘New Testament 
canon for its governance? What course did 
the Church follow, and what impulse did 
| it obey in stamping a certain number of 
sacred books into a sacred collection, and 
| why a certain number? Our New Testa- 
| ment,” says the author, ‘‘did not drop 
|} from heaven like Mohammed's Koran in 
| the legend, nor is it a_ book which ap- 
peared by an arbitrary fiat of the Cath- 
olic Church some sixteen hundred years 
ago as an wudtra-radical sce hool of Dutch 
| critics would have us believe." How the 
| New Testament first came into being, the 
| influences and historical conditions which 
| made it what it is to-day, and what the 
‘authority ” of the Scriptures has core to 
signify are all simply yet thoroughly ex- 
plained by Dr. Muzzey. Whether the lay- 
man reads the New Testament for relig- 
ious, historical, or literary motives a copy 
of “The Rise of the New Testament” at 
his elbow cannot fail to supplement his 
reading In the most valnable and entertain- 


little book gives idea of the 

ability of the of Will- 
jams College. The volume is a collection of 
sketches, verses, and studies—all of which 
appeared from time to time in the College 

Lit, and have recently been collected in 

this form by the editors of the college 

paper for the edification and amusement 
of “old Williams men,” or, in fact, any 
one who may care to read, 

Unlike the usual college stories of which 
we have recently had so many, this volume 
does not deal exclusively with the pranks, 
ambitions, or love affairs of college men 
particularly; the varied themes covered 
by its pages lend endless variety to the 
stories. So long as the reader does not 
lose sight of the fact that the book is the 
work of college men—and some of them 
very young ones—there is much in its 
contents that may command both interest 
and praise, 

“STORIES AND VERSES OF WILLIAMS. Ed- 
ited by Alfred Dudley Britton, Philip Rich- 
ards Dunbar, and Charles Fisher Hepburn. 
12mo. Pp. xiv.-222. Published by the editors, 
Williamstown, Mass. 


some 
students 


This 
literary 





BUNYAN’S BIRTHPLACE. 


Village Scenes Amid Which His 
Immortal Work Wa: Inspired. 


BEDFORD, England, April 10.—When 
Breer Jonathan pays a visit to England he 
loses no time. Of course London presents 
the greatest attractions to him, and he 
revels in such places as the Tower, the 
National Gallery, the British Museum, and, 
though it would be sacrilegious to say he 
revels here, St. Paul’s Cathedral and West- 
minster Abbey. Alas! there are people who 
say that in his haste through the tombs 
of the monarchs he has knocked oft marble 
fingers and toes, and, in his confusion, con- 
cealed them in his pockets, after which he 
has been in a way compelled—much to his 
sorrow—to preserve the same ae relics, A 
flying visit is paid to Shakespeare's birth- 
place, Stratford-on-Avon, even if he be a 
Baconian, and possibly, though less rarely, 
to Bedford, with its surrounding villages 
of Cardington, Elstow, and Olney, the re- 
spective homes of John Howard, the prison 
philanthropist; John Bunyan, and the poet, 
Cowper. Of these the writer proposes, for 
the present, to deal only with the birth- 
place of the great dreamer, 

Elstow reposes—that 18 the word—about 
a mile and a half from the country town of 
Bedford, which enjoys the distinction of 
having the historic church founded by 
Bunyan, and known as the Bunyan Meet- 
ing. Its present pastor is the Rev. Dr. John 
Brown. who is regarded the greatest 
living authority on Bunyan and his times. 
It has succeeded one built in 1707, known 
as the “ Old Meeting.” This latter was pre- 
by Bunyan’s barn, occupying the 
game site. So it will be seen that there is 
nothing noteworthy about the edifice exist- 
ing at the present day. However, it may 
be mentioned that the front entrance is 
through two massive bronze which 
were presented by Hastings, Duke of Bed- 
tord, in 1876, and contain ten panels de- 
signed by Thoupp, depicting in relief scenes 
from Bunyan's “ Pilgrim's Progress.’ 

Inside are 
of the great 
the original carved 
which the communicants sat; 
chair, the gate of his prison, the 
for his arrest, and an engraving from Sad- 
ler’s portrait of him. Of course, all visit- 
ors to Elstow find their way first to the 
Meeting in Bedford, but especially Amer- 
icans, whose number average about 500 a 
year. This the writer learned from the 
verger, who also said: ‘‘Many Yankees, 
Sir, come view the relics before break- 
fast—and with rush—on their way 
to Shakespeare's town. One of them, you see, 
Sir, a year or two ago, while my attention 
was attracted elsewhere, very deftly re- 
moved one of the two pegs from the back 
of Master Bunyan's chair, and so we have 
now ‘elevated’ it here in the vestry.” 

“Tt is rather eaten,”’ I observed. 

“Yes, Mister,"’ answered the old fellow 
with a chuckle, “ especially by the Ameri- 
can species of ‘ wood-fretters!’"’ 

In Bedford, also, is the renowned 
of John Bunyan which designed 
Sir E. Boehm, in connection with the 
veiling of which it is interesting to note 
that this (on June 10, 1874,) was the last 
public function at which Dean Stanley as- 
sisted. 
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But to come to Elstow itself, there is a 
soothing atmosphere about the place which 
at once gives the impression that here is 
an old world, quaint and sweetly rural 
spot. It is in harmony with the surround- 
ing landscape, which is divided by the wil- 
low-flanked Ouse, whence poets and ar- 
tists of all time have derived some of their 
sweetest inspirations. There are no red 
brick flats, no smoke-belching factories, 
no warehouses, and no offices. For what 
have the inhabitants of Elstow to do with 
the affairs of the world? What trade flour- 
ishes here? None, at least that can 
be said to flourish. It is that the 
gammers may them seen out- 
side their quaint abodes during the Sum- 
mer months employed with their 
mysterious lace pillows, and again in the 
middle of M and on the anniversary of 
Guido Fawkes’s outrageous conspiracy, 
many of the gaffers participate in the chaf- 
fering at the local cattle fairs gut that is 
all 
The hero 

yan’ cottage 
inscribed over 
of which is a 


none 
true 
some of be 


busily 


finds 
designation 
door, on either side 
latticed window. It is 
for sightseers, 
with the au- 
are to bi 
windows which, with a 
tend to in- 
courage suffi- 
entering, 


worshipper soon Gun- 
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the low 


small 
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for sundry views 
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seen 
row 
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cient 
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associated 
* Pilgrim's Progress "’ 
in one the 
of toothsome 
Master 
to 


of 
comestibles, 
with 
door 


Fearing 
tap at the Upon 
in a low-ceilinged room 
filled an old dame and two damsels, 
who eated at what the imagination 
would fain believe to be an ancient distaff, 
but 
a painfully 
elderly 
her command 
with the lollipops he has dk 
answers all pertinent 
questions. 

Thu: that the 
passed from hand to hand indiscriminately, 
being let just as ordinary "’ building. 
Master John and his dame, 
the lady, there for some 
though the in which he 
was in the neighboring hamlet Har- 
rowden, ploughed fields marking the 
site. He was supposed to have lived in the 
present cottage when he was formally re- 
ceived into the Bedford Church in 1653 and 
until his removal to Bedford. That being 


by 


are 


unpoctically resolves itself into 
sewing machine, The 
bustles about in the space at 
to provide her 


which 
modern 
lady 
customer 
and 
impertinent 


manded 
his and 


one learns cottage has 
any “ 
Bunyan 
resided 


says 
years; 
house was born 
of 


now 


ambitions, 


so, his daughters Mary and Blizabeth were 
born under that roof. Some years ago the 
cottage was a thatched one, with a lean- 
to forge at the end, but there was little of 
the original structure left beyond the 
walls and the oak of the interior, which 
had suffered the usual indignities meted out 
to woodwork in the infamous “ whitewash- 
ing’’ age. Beyond what serves as a coun- 
ter there is an unobtrusive-looking door, 
which opens abruptly on the old stairs and 
leads to two small attics overhead. 

The next move of the Bunyanite is in the 
direction of the village green past an old 
hostelry, a modern chapel, and some charm- 
ing cottages, most of which are tiled and 
have walls composed of rubber and cement, 
framed with huge beams, while others 
look warm and cozy under thatch cover- 
ings. Still more fascinating and diminutive 
are the one-story erections, partly sur- 
rounding the green, the church and the 
churchyard completing the rough circle. 
The sacred building is commonly associated 
with John Bunyan as a bellringer. Nor 
have his services been forgotten, for two 
beautiful stained-glass windows in the 
chancel illustrate the ‘Holy War” and 
the “* Pilgrim's Progress.” 

In the centre of the green is a strange 
building, known as the Moot Hall. It is a 
fifteenth century structure of brick and 
wood, of somewhat checkered appearance, 
and furnishes an apposite example of the 
substantial nature of the domestic archi- 
tecture of that period. Primarily it would 
appear this interesting relic is intended to 
serve a hospitium for travelers. Later 
in its history courts of the Lord of the 
Manor were held in its upper chambers, in 
which Bunyan’'s ancestors had some experi- 
ence. The upper rooms are now used for 
secular and religious meetings. They have 
narrow lattice windows, which command a 
magnificent view of the surrounding, coun- 
try, strong old ceiling beams, and, in part, 
original flooring. Add to this the semi- 
gloom the strangely shaped compart- 
ments, and it is easy to conjure up the cele- 


as 


of 


brated Puritan raising his voice in allegory, 
in prayer, and in praise. 
HERBERT HUNT LANGLEY 


Greek Faith in Immortality. 

The Ingersoll Lectureship was founded by 
the will of Miss Caroline Haskell Inger- 
soll, who died in 1893. Carrying out the 
wishes of her father, the late George Gold- 
thwait Ingersoll, she bequeathed to Har- 
vard University a fund which should de- 
fray the of the delivery at the- 
university of an annual lecture on the im- 
mortality of man. The. lecturer for 1898-9 
Benjamin Ide Wheeler, President of 
the University of California. He chose for 
his subject ‘“ Dionysos and Immortality,” 
being the Greek faith in immortality 
affected the rise of individualism, This 
lecture has just been published in book 
form. 


expenses 


was 


as 


by 


Casual students of Greek mythology may 
be surprised to a certain extent at the 
choice of theme, To them, thanks to the al- 
most prevailing custom to employ Latin 
names in English texts, even when the 
deities of Hellas are denoted, Dionysos 
must inevitably appear to them in the char- 
acter of that fat, jolly, tipsy, god Bacchus. 
But aside from the fact that both Dionysos 
and Bacchus are generally defined as ono 
and the same god of the vine and the flow- 
ing bowl, there is very liltle in common be- 
tween them. The Dionysos of Hellenic con- 
ception was not only the god of wine to 
later degenerate Greeks, but he was before 
all the god of the wine press and the vine, 
of the transformation of natural things to 
the uses and pleasures of man, the symbol, 
in short, of indestructible and all-pre- 
vailing nature of infinite life. In the pe- 
riodic manifestations of this life, which ap- 
parently destroyed to-day, yet would come 
forth again on the morrow, it is to 
how the Greek supposed from analogy 
the immortality of his own soul. And just 
as he learned from natural philosophy the 
supposed dualism of trees, plants, and every 
living thing, so he applied the same for- 
mula to his own existence and found it 
apparently sound. Says Prof. Wheeler: 

When a man dies the soul issues forth 
from the body to seek other residence. 
And not man’s life alone is thus dual; all 
life~-of beast, of tree, of the river current, 
of the fountain, of the wind and the storm- 
cloud, is made up of body and soul. For 
the primitive Greek as for the primitive 
man there was no other way in which to 
think of life 

At the coming of 
plenty of proof of the * 
Summer of the past year, but looked in 
for the return of the friend who had 
Hence he reasoned, as did the school- 
men centuries later, that there was both 
a material and a spiritual body, and whilc 
the latter might, through gifts of the gods, 
possess certain divine attributes, its whole 
remained essentially human. (The 
were very human in their desires, 
loves, and jealousies.) It is thus, 
to Prof. Wheeler, “all the 
of the ritual took their form 
the primitive usages of feeding and 


an 


easy 


see 
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vita nuova’ of the 


Spring 


he 
vain 
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nature 
gods, too 
according ob- 
servances 
from 
entertaining 
the 

to 


souls.” 
analogy drawn from 
the Greek an abode for the 
souls of the departed, not a place of pun- 
ishment or of blessing—for the question of 
ethics played no part in the primitive con- 
of immortality—but simply a res- 
yet by no means _inac- 
cessible. And “ to induce the soul to retire 
into this common abode of the dead and 
there find contented re*t is apparently the 
supreme aim and purptee of the rites of the 
grave among the early Hindus, as among 
the early Greeks.”’ 

continues Prof. 


Again, 


suggested 


ception 


idence, remote 


3ut, Wheeler, af 

*DIONYSOS AND IMMORTALITY. 
jamin Ide Wheeler. Boston: 
Mifflin & Co. §1. 


ter he 


By Ben- 
Houghton, 


| with 











has described the idea of a Hades that 
finally asserted itself in Greek thought, 
“while the old soul worship offered a 
soil upon which a new vision and assur- 
ance of the mission and fate of the soul 
beyond the grave might arise, it could not 
in itself afford that vision or satisfy the 
newborn craving of men. It dealt only with 
the relations of the living to the dead, not 
with those of the living to their own future 
estate." 

We have not read Prof. Wheeler's words 
aright, however, if we should represent 


| 
him as saying, as we have said, that the 
of | 


Greek found in Dionysos the symbol 
immortality because of certain manifes‘a- 


tions of natural phenomena. Prof.Wheeler’s | 
of | 


Dionysos has too muca of the spirit 
the Latin Bacchus in him to permit such 
a supposition. According to the author 
Dionysos’s relation to the harvest of the 
vine mere accident. ‘ His mission is 
to lift men out of themselves and by bring- 
ing them and 
that without 

they unwittingly 
nobler, higher, and purer than 
they, to purge and renew them."’ All this 
is true enough, and certainly confirmed in 
the mind the duality of man's existence. 
But it was not, perhaps, much “the 
holy madness" invoked in the individual 
by Dionysos that made the Greek conscious 
of the soul's existence as it ‘in- 
sight into the spiritual harmonies of 
nature,”’ that the god offered him by the 
“periodic harvest of the vine. 


is a 


association 
them, to 
akin, and 


into communion 
above and 
which 


which is 


are 


so 


was the 


Poems of Flowers and Sensibility.” 
Mr. Terry White is a writer of 
musical and singularly pathetic verse. Some 
of it is very frail and dainty; some of it ts 
strong in phrasing, fresh and vigorous, 
not without a subtle touch or 
of melancholy, It is all thoroughly human. 
Here are a couple of stanzas which are 
unlike the musical of the vaude- 
villist, although say that 
glasses 


James 


yet 
of sadness 
not 
glasses 
some may 
are cracked; 
Simply a touch of the hand, 
One little word; 
Sunshine spread over the lund; 
Then sang a bird. 
Sunshine may give place 
Hope be deferred; 
But through the heart’s loss and pain 
Still sings the bird. 


The sub-title of the volume 
the contents include ‘ commemorative 
verses interwoven with California flowers 
for anniversary days and presentation oc- 
casions."” The “ California flowers" 
tioned are half-tone decorations 
ginal illustrations. On the page 
each poem is a figure picture. The work of 
illustration was done by J. S. Daniell, M,. I. 
Morrison, P. Tillaux, T. Stauffacher, M. 
Grivaz, L. Pinet, and W. V. Cahill. Aside 
from the ver the volume is well worth 
possessing on account of the pictures of 
flowers, which are most naturally drawn. 


to rain, 


tells us that 


men- 


and mar- 


ses 


Verses of Moods and Emotions.* 

Some poets might consider it a limited, if 
not a questionable, compliment to say that 
their best verses were translations. Yet it 
is no mean thing to be a good translator of 
poetry from a foreign language. The men- 
tal equipment required for such work is 
much more varied than that made use of 
by the poet, pure and simple. The admirers 
of Edward Robeson Taylor's verse, there- 
fore, must not take it too much to heart 


| when we say that the only redeeming feat- 


ure of ‘‘ Moods and Other Verses" is Mr. 
Taylor's translations from the French and 
German poets. The original verse by him 
is extremely trivial in thought and in exe- 
cution. Whether meditative, descriptive, or 
emotional, it all seems ‘So unnecessary 
when men like Coleridge, Wordsworth, and 
Shelley have done the same things so much 
better. 

There no doubt of the excellence 
Mr. Taylor's translations, however. With 
wonderful perception he presents in Eng- 
lish verse both the idea and cadence of the 
original. Here there is not a single false 
nor do we notice the commonplace 
phrasing that mars his own verses. Take, 
for example, his rendering of the famous 
of Félix Arvers, which is already 


is 


note, 


sonnet 


| known to English readers through several 
| excellent translations: 


| My soul its secret has, my life its mystery: 
| Tis 


an eternal love instant 


ceived. 


an Saw con- 


| My pain’s beyond all hope, so silent T must 
| i 3 if 


be, 
While she, the cause, knows not that I 
sore bereaved, 
Alas! I rall 
perceived, 
Still by her 


am 


have passed anear her un- 


side, and yet a lonely one to 


see, 
| And shall have served on earth. to life’s 


| Not daring aught to ask,and having nought | 


nature | 


} man 


extremity, 
received. 


Though God has made her 
finitely dear, 
Vith heedless mind she'll go her way, and 


never hear 


sweet and in- 


| The murmuring of love that doth her steps 


attend 


Beneath 
Sway, 


the pious yoke of duty's rigid 


When she reads o’er this verse all full of 23' West 42d Street, 


her, she'll say, 
“This woman, who is she?” 
comprehend. 


Mr. Taylors translations from the Ger- 
poets are just as sympathetic. Par- 


and will not 


| ticularly is this true of his songs and poems 


| from Goethe's 


“ Faust.” There are trans- 
lators and translators, and some of them ex- 
cel in writing very good English verse on 


| the themes presented, but in which little of 


| served. 


| *CAPTIVE MEMORIES. 


the epirit and music of the original is pre- 
Such is the construction of Pope’s 
‘“* Homer.” Mr. Taylor’s work, however, is 
filled with the spirit of his models, He re- 
produces rather than construes, 


°CAP By James Terry White 
New York: James T. White & Co. 

*MOODS, AND OTHER VERSES, By Edward 
Robeson Taylor. San Francisco; D. P. Elder 
& Morgan Shepard, $1.23 
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opposite | 
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THE MUTINY 


ON BOARD 
HM S. BOUNTY 


By Lieut. WILLIAM BLIGH, With charts 
and illustrations, 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 
A true and thrilling rendering of 
this remarkable incident of history. 
Reprinted from the original report 

of Lieut. Bligh, who was in charge | 
of the expedition 
| M. F. MANSFIELD, Pablishe, | 
14 West Twenty-second St., New York. 





London Souvenirs. 


By C. W. Heckethorn, 


THE DIAL—“ Full of racy anecdote and 
story, told with such sharpness of detail 
that the dead days again-—-the mus 
tiness of old records is not here, but in 
its stead the grace of old manners, the 
joy of living in a time when life was full 
of the glow of romance Every one who 
enjoys English literature may hay that 
enjoyment very much enhanced by a read 
ing of this book 


live 


Choice Library Binding, 12mo, $2.00. 


A. WESSELS COMPANY, 
7 & 9 West 18th St., New York. 


The Chicago Evening Post 
Says: “Apart from the sweet and brave 
generosity that pervades the book it has the 


| rare literary grace of simplicity, a peculiar 


child-like simplicity that seems denied to 
English writers ; buoyant, artles:, cheerful, 
and at times poignantly pathetic, clear as 
water and deep as the sea." 


Referring to 


The Joy of Captain Ribot 


12mo, cloth, $1.26. 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


BRENTANO’S, 31 Union Sq. 
THE VEST POCKET SERIES. 


I, FitzGerald’s Rubaiyat, with Dole’s Vocabulary- 


Il, Mrs. Browning s Sonnets from the Portuguese 


The most exquisite hand-made paper editions ever 
sed 


Blue paper wrappers 
Limp cloth ..... 
Flexible leat her, gilt top 
Japan Vellum Edition 
All books postpaid. Delivery guaranteed. 
COMPLETE LIST FREE ON REQUEST. 
THOMAS B. MOSHER, Publisher, 


PORTLAND, MAINE, 


Bargains in Books 
ON ACCOUNT OF REMOVAL. 
HENRY MILLER, 


122 NASSAU STREET, 
Having to move on May 1st, is offering 
his large stock at a sacrifice. 


Will remove to 1 Barclay St., opp 


.25 net 
.40 net. 
-75 net. 
1.00 net. 


Astor House, 


A BARGAIN.—Encyclopedia 
ca. 9th Edinburgh Edition. 25 
half morocco, including index 
PUBLISHER'S PRICE.. 
LONDON TIMES PRICE 
MY 


Britanni- 
vols, in 


avees . $175.00 
107.10 


No. 1 William, Hanover Square, N. ¥ 


Tel. 1121 Broad. 


City. 


QUIDA’S LATEST 
THE WATERS OF EDERA 
$1.50. 


WRITBR 
WITH OUIDA IN SHEBR LOVE OF NATURE 


NO MODERN CAN COMPARB 


—ST. PAUL GLOBE. 


R. F. FENNO & CO., N. Y. 


Advertise BOOKS “WANTED"' and “FOR 


SALE” in the 


CUMULATIVE BOOK INDEX. 


Booksellers, Librarians and Book- 
Charge is 1 cent per line 
cents per line in ** FOR 


It reaches 
buyers everywhere. 
in ‘‘ WANTED" and @ 
SALE "’ column 


H. W. WILSON, Publisher, Minneapolis 


Send copy at once for next issue. 


When calling ask for Mr. Grant. 


mation about 
books, write for quotations. Catalogues and spe- 


stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, Books, 
New York City 


| THE OLD ANN STREET BOOK STORE 


BARGAIN 63. 


JAMES A. GARFIELD, 
Works of, 
Edited by Burke A. Hinsdale Portrait 
2 vols., 8vo, half calf; 1,695 pages Boston, 
1882. Pub. $8.00. Our price, post paid, $2.50. 
Send for Catalogue No. 22 
ISAAC MENDOZA, 
17 Ann Street, New York. 


Have Yau Read 


“Resurrection ? 





- NOTES AND NEWS. 


Zola’s “‘ Fecondite” in English. 


Persons who have read Emile Zola's lat- | 
est novel in the original will be curious to 
see how artistically the translator, Mr. E. 
A Vizetelly, has applied the pruning 
knife. Although being a work of great 
power. “ Fécondité,” owing to the broad | 
difference between the French and Anglo- 
Saxon points of view, was absolutely un- 
translatable IKminent critics have said, 
however, that there was a good, healthful 
story in the book which, with some care, 
could be extracted from the ‘ un-moral ”’ 
part. Mr. Vizetelly, who at first refused 
to undertake the task, has now probably 
done this very thing. The book will short- 
ly be published under the title of ‘* Fruit- 
fulness,” by Page & 
* Fruitfulness " of a series of 
four works in which M. Zola proposes to 
embody what he considers to be the four | 
cardinal principles of human life. These 
works spring from the previous series of 
The Three Cities, ‘Lourdes,’ ‘ Rome,”’ 
and “ Paris,” which dealt with the prin- 
ciples of Faith, Hope, and Charity. The 
last scene in “ Paris,’ when Marie, Pierre 
Froment’s wife, takes her boy in her arms 
and consecrates him, so to say, to the city 
of labor and thought, furnishes the nec- 
essary transition from one series to the 
other ‘Fruitfulness,” says M. Zola, 
‘creates the home, Thence springs the 
city. From the idea of citizenship comes 
that of the fatherland, and love of coun- 





Doubleday, Co. 


is the first 





| contributed a 
} An 


| about 





try, in minds fed by science, leads to the 
conception wider and vaster father- 
land, all the peoples of the | 
earth, three stages in the prog- 
ress of mankind, the fourth still remains 
to be attained I have thought then of 
writing, as it were, a poem in four vol- 
umes, in four chants, in which I shall en- 
deavor to sum up the philosophy of all 
my work. The first of these volumes is 
‘Fruitfulness,’ the second will be called 
‘Work,’ the third ‘ Truth,’ the last ‘ Jus- 
tice In * Fruitfulness’ the hero’s name 
is Matthe In the next work it will 
Luke in ‘Truth’ Mark, and in ‘ Justice’ 
John. The children of my brain will, like 
the four evangelists preaching the Gospel, 
difiuse the religion of future 
will be founded on 
Truth, and Justice,” 


of a 
comprising 
Of these 


w. be 


society which 
Fruitfulness, Work, 


“ Barbara Frietchie” in Book Form. 

That popular play by Mr, Clyde 

Barbara Frietchie, the Frederick Girl, 
has been published in book form by the 
Life Publishing Company. It makes a 
very pretty, well printed paper-covered 
volume of about 139 pages. It is illustrated 
with half-tone reproductions of scenes 
taken from photographs of the drama 
presented by Miss Julia Marlowe's 
pany, including two pictures of the actress, 
one of which bears a fac simile of her auto- 
graph. There are also two pictures in color 
done by Everett Shinn. The author has 
inscribed the following dedication to Miss 
Marlowe: ** How much Barbara and I both 
owe to you! You crept into her heart (and 
mine) and like the Good Fairy at the birth 
of the Princess, endowed her with her best 
silt, your own personal charm! How grate- 
ful I am, I will try to prove, by giving her 
to you after yow yourself have made her 
dear lo me,”’ 


Fitch, 


us 


com- 


Literary and Historic London. 


Thomas Cook & Son of London have just 
published what is called * Cook's Historical 
and Literary Map of London.” The map 
proper is a well-printed sheet measuring 
about two feet and a half by three, on 
which is clearly indicated every road, 
Street, and lane of the greater city and 
every building or site of building that is 
or was of any interest or importance. The 
index, which might be called historical 
directory, embraces data concerning his- 
torical and literary landmarks, with their 
location, reliques of Old London Town, 
some places and houses in London referred 
to by Dickens, ancient and 
churches by Wren and others, 
table giving the derivations of names of 
streets, old taverns, &c. There are also 
directions concerning the principal hotels 
and taverns, railway stations, and places 
of amusement. The book has been received 
in this city by Brentano's. 


a 


historical 
a special 


Baedeker's “ Canada.” 


The famous writer of guide books, Karl 
Baedeker of Leipsic, has completed a sec- 
ond revised edition of *‘The Dominion of 
Canada, with Newfoundland, and an Ex- 
cursion to Alaska,’’ of which Charles 
Scribner's Sons are the American agents, 
The volume, which includes about 300 
pages, with ten maps and seven plans, is 
presented uniform with the other Baedeker 
books of travel. Although primarily in- 
tended for travelers, ‘‘The Dominion of 
Canada ’’ should have special interest for 
the average American whose knowledge of 
the vast country north of the St. Lawrence 
and the great lakes is for the most part 
sadly neglected. Besides containing all the 
data necessary for the most curious travel- 
er, the book gives a history of the country, 
together with much valuable information 
concerning current topies, politics, and in- 
formation about the native tribes. The 
binding, engraving of maps, and the letter- 


| As 


| could 


| these 


| he 


| of that cherished institution has 


/} and the 


| Charles Firth, 


| and 





press is of the guperior quality for which 
Baedeker is noted. 
Exposition Numbers. 

The next number of Harper's Weekly, 
bearing the date of May 5, will be an Ex- 
position Number. The cover will be a pic- 
ture in color by Arson Lowell. The frontis- 
piece will be the work of Albert Sterner. 
Edward Insley has written a graphic de- 
scription of ‘The Opening of the Fair,” 
with thumb-nnil sketches by Penfield. E. 
Cc, Peixotto contributes a series of draw- 
ings of the ‘‘ Old Paris" of the Exposition. 
The double page picture is by E. Bleumen- 
chein, entitled ‘‘ The Sunday Crowd at the 
Exposition.”” C. C. Curran has a full page 
about the Amfrican buildings. ‘ Gloria 
Mundi” is the title of an elaborately dec- 
orated poem by Guy Wetmore Carryl, 
while Walter Littlefield has written on 
“The Political Situation in France.”’ The 
usual high standard of war pictures from 
South Africa, this week with a critical 
analysis of Roberts's campaign, will be 
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The 


maintained. Exposition Number 


of | 
Collier's Weekly will bear the date of May 


12, M. Hanotaux, member of the French 
Academy and former Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, has written an exhaustive article | 
on the aims and significance of the Expo- 
sition. A large corps of writers and ar- 


} tists under the direction of Mr. V. Gribaye- 


doff will contribute interesting descriptive 
matter and pictures. A short story by M. 
Matcel Prévost, author of 
a@Un Amant” and “Le Jardin 


“ Confessions 
Secrét,”" 


| one of the most prominent writers that at- 


tended the trial of Dreyfus at Rennes, has 
short story to this number. 
point of view of the fair 
from the pictures of de 
the notes of Mr. Robert 
well-known novelist. These 
two will continue to supply pictures and 
graphic descriptive matter, respectively, 
during the continuance of the Exposition. 


American 
may be gained 
Thulstrup and 
Chambers, the 


A History of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

George W. Jacobs & Co. will publish 
May 20 “A History of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, from Its Founda- 
tion to A. D. 1770," including biographical 
sketches of the Trustees, Faculty, the 
first alumni, and others, The author is 
Mr. Thomas Harrison Montgomery, mem- 
ber of the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
Vania This work was entered upon some 
years ago by the author at the solicitation 
of the late Provost, William Pepper, 
whose request, after mature considera- 
tion, was finally complied with. 
to all the records of the university was 
freely granted. Other material contempo- 
raneous with the period covered by the 
book was fully consulted and compared. 
the history grew, it was found that 
work pressed upon the author, as it 
only claim his attention in the in- 
tervals of a busy professional life, and in 
1801, with much regret, he was obliged to 
discontinue = it His hope of resuming 
pleasant labors was disappointed, 
state health finally put a 
any further effort to again take 
the work He has the well-grounded be- 
lief, however, that up to the point of the 
arrest of his history—namely, in 1760-70, 
had fully worked up the material 
fering in and the preceding years, 
and that, the period covered, the life 
been thor- 
ghly portrayed, both in its academic and 
personal respects. 


Access 


the 


seal 
up 


his 
upon 


as of 


ol- 
these 


for 


volumes of the 


series 


Twenty 
the Nations” 
P, Putnam's Sons. 
volumes will be 
Rule of 
** Richelieu 
French 


-seven 
have been issued by G. 
This Spring two more 
added, * Oliver Cromwell 
the Puritans In England" 
and the Development of 
Monarchy.” The first is by 
M. A., Balliol College, 
the second is by James Breck 
The material throughout the 
series is presented in an attractive and 
popular style, yet each biography is the 
work of a scholar who is a recognized au- 


and 
the 


ford, and 
Perkins. 


thority in the particular subject which he 
| has 


undertaken. 


* Twentieth Century Knighthood,” by the 
tev. Dr. Louis Albert Banks, is being pub- 
ished by the Funk & Wagnalls Company. 


| Some of the topics of the book are as fol- 


lows: “The Courage of Christian Knight- 
hood,” “‘The Simplicity of the True Knight,” 
“The Beauty of Knightly Generosity.” 
The volume is intended as a sequel to the 
two which preceded it, ‘' The Christian Gen- 
tleman"’ and ** My Young Man.” 


In spite of the war the people in England 


still continue to read Mr. Stephen Phillips's | 


Including the 
and Francesca’ 


American issue, 
’ has nearly 


his 
gone 


poems. 
* Paolo 


| through a tenth edition, while his “ Poems,” 
| which volume was crowned by the London 


, is in a sixth edition. 
Owing to the fact that the Macmillan 

Company has published recently a work 

entitled * Sidelights on American History,” 


Academy last year 


by Henry W. Elson, Mr. Thomas G. Towns- | 


end, who had chosen the same title for his 
forthcoming book of extracts from the 
fownsend library, has changed it to 
* Flashlights on American History," in ac- 
cordance with the suggestion of an official 


| of one of our leading universities. 


“The Story of Moscow,” by Wirt Gerrare, 


* Heroes of | 


Ox- | 





illustrated by Helen M. James, is being pub- 
lished by The Macmillan Company. 

Dr. Barry's new romance, “ Arden Mas- 
siter,”’ which is about to be published by 
the Century Company, is described as a 
tale of adventure written with a literary 
finish not usually associated with stories 
so crowded with incidents. The scene is 
laid in the Italy of to-day. 

David D. Wells's ** His Lordship’s Leop- 
ard,” which was published yesterday by 
Henry Holt & Co., passed through nearly 
two editions before issue, 

“Philip Winwood,” a new romance, by 
Robert Neilson Stephens, will be published 
next Tuesday by L. C. Page & Co. The 
scene of the tale, which is described by the 
author as ‘a sketch of the domestic his- 
tory of an American Captain in the war of 
independence,” is laid in New York and 
London. The illustrations are by E. W. D. 
Hamilton, and the cover design is by Miss 
Amy M. Sacker. Mr. Stephens is also the 
author of ‘A Gentleman Player.”’ 


“‘Sharpshooting for Sport and War"’ is 
the title of an illustrated work by W. W. 
Greener, author of ‘' The Gun and Its De- 
velopment,’ which is being published by 
Truslove, Hanson & Comba. 

In order that English and American 
editions might be prepared, the publica- 
tion of Robert Grant’s new novel, “ Un- 
leavened Bread,’ has been postponed by 
Charles Scribner's Sons until next week 
Saturday. 


Miss Moira O'Neill, whose new volume 
of poetry is just announced by E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., is the author of a beautiful story 
for children called “An Easter Vacation," 
published some three years ago. 


‘Janice Meredith” is being translated 
into French, German, and Swedish. 


Houghton, Mifflin and Company’s 


NEW BOOKS 


THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
IN THE CIVIL WAR 


By, JOHN FISKE. With 23 [aps, 12 of them colored. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, $2.00. 

Mr. Fiske here brings his breadth of view, his rare appreciation of the orderly 
movement of history, and his singular power of clear description and charm 
of narration to setting forth the course an1 significant events of the Civil War 


in the Mississippi Valley. 


THE CONCEPTION OF IMMORTALITY 


Being the Ingersoll Lecture for 1899. By JOSIAH ROYCE, 
Professor in Harvard University and author of ‘* The Spirit of 
Modern Philosophy,’’ ‘* The Religious Aspect of Philosophy,’* 
etc. I vol. 16mo, $1.00. 

A strong and ingenious argument for human immortality as the permanncee 
of the individual man. 


THE BURDEN OF CHRISTOPHER 


By FLORENCE CONVERSE, author of « Diana Victrix.’’ 
crown 8vo, $1.50. 

Is astory of modern business life, its sharp competitions, and the many con- 
ditions of temptation and trial which confront a man who seeks to do busi- 
ness in a just and honorable way. These conditions impose the burden which 
Christopher bears; and the story of his burden and the bearing of it, with 
the sweet domestic story running through it,—thes2 make a book of uncom- 
mon interest and significance. 


THE ARTS OF LIFE 


By R. R. BOWKER. 16mo, $1.25. 

Mr. Bowker’s object in this book is to promote a greater wholeness and sym- 
metry in living—to show that life need not be so fragmentary, so made up of 
unrelated aims and activities, as it generally is, that it should be systematically 
right and in a high sense artistic. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCOTT 


The Complete Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott. Cambridge 
Edition. With a Biographical Sketch, Notes, Indexes, a Portrait, 
and an engraved title page with a vignette. 1 vol. large crown 
Svo, $2.00; half calf, gilt top, $3.50; tree calf of full levant, $5.50. 


1 vol., 


Sold by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, Boston 
11 East 17th Street, New York 





Illustrated 
Crown 8vo 


Thousand $1.50 
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BY 


MARY JOHNSTON 
AUTHOR OF “PRISONERS OF HOPE” 


PRISONERS OF HOPE 


Crown 8vo, $1.50 


Mr. JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS writes: 
“ I think Miss Fohnston’s two books represent, with respect } 
to their art, their style, and their noble ideals, the high-water 
mark of American fiction that has appeared since Hawthorne 


died. I have read pretty nearly every American story of the 
better class, especially the so-called historical novels. None 


compares with Miss Fobnston’s books.” 
Sold by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid by the Publishers 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


Boston AND New York 
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Q U Edition. 
RANSLATED BY JEREMIAH CURTIN. 


Library Edition, (Illustrated) 
Popular Edition, (With 8 Illustrations) f 
Illustrated Holiday Edition, 2 vols.......... 6.00 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston 
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Auctioneer of Literary Property, 


34 West 30th St., N. Y. 
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MEN OF ACTION AS WRITERS. 


The magazines from 
the newspapers the habit of getting arti- 
cles written by were them- 
selves a large part of the things or ac- 
tions they describe. The story of the 
Captains who took part in the Santiago 
fight told in The Century last Summer 
was a striking example of the tendency. 


have acquired 


men who 


Chief Engineer Parsons’s exposition of 
the manner of building and operating 
the underground rapid transit road in 
the Muay illustrations 
from his own plans, is another example, 
and the articles upon 


what he 


Seribner, with 
writer's 

China during a 
attest the readiness of 


same 
saw in recent 
professional trip 
the magazines to accept and print arti- 
cles from a class of writers whose only 
organs of 


would have been the technical journals. 


publicity a few years ago 


Probably we ought to put in this cate- 
gory Mr. big game 
hunting, books. 
The descriptions of ocean steamers, ho- 
tel kitchens, 


and railroads, to which space has lately 


Roosevelt's tales of 


afterward made into 


forges, factories, banks, 
been given in the magazines, being writ- 


ten by men who write for a living, not 
by technical practitioners of the arts de- 
scribed, hardly belong in the same class. 
They the ordi- 
nary the 


day “ special.” 


newspaper,” 
of 


are “ pure 


topic and treatment Sun- 


Newspapers are not literature. They 


would ill perform their function if they 
Nor 


literature 


literature. does 


bec 


were newspaper 
getting 
The 


by 


writing ome by 
magazine. 
called 


what they 


printed in a monthly 


men who on 
to tell 


they did it usually write 


professional 
the 
do 
very 


are 
magazines have 
and how 
well. They tell their story with ad- 


mirable directness and simplicity, es- 


chewing embellishment and suppressing 
It 
editors of the magazines to find men of 


imagination. would be hard for the 


letters who would interest so ‘large a 


of readers. Fiction, verse, es- 


number 
says, criticism, history, and picturesque 
still to 
hundreds, thousands 
the 


description may have power 


please their but 


read with avidity newspaper re- 


to distinguished 


the 


porter’s articles which 


narnes are signed and for which 


distinguished prices. 
to 


magazines pay 
The public 


does not appear be the 


and the magazines 


Tt 


loser by this change, 


manifestly gain by it. can hardly be 
that the newspaper writing of men 
of 


was worth keeping. 


said 
of 


pure 


has displaced work 


that 


action any 
literature 
Pure literature of a high order has nev- 
the composition 


of 


into 
Such 


er entered largely 


of the magazines. work endur- 


ing merit as has first come to the pub- 


their pages has appeared in 
of 
willingly 


of 


lic eye in 
other 
let 
the 


as- 


conjunction with a good deal 


that 


This 


work the world has 


die. is another evidence 


the 
that 


in 
field of 
the newspaper are practically the same. 
No the 


zines interesting 


editors 


the 


wisdom of magazine 


suming their field and 


one will pretend that maga- 


to 
the 


were ever so the 


general reader as they are at pres- 
Their appeal has been im- 
the 


hunt 


ent day 


broadened illustrator's 
the 


to be tre 


mensely by 


art and by keen for “live 


topics " 
in the events described. Meanwhile 
literary impulse, so far as it is worthily 
and profitably active, is repressed by no 
to The 


rood 


lack of access types. newspa- 


pers nowadays publish a 


magazines it in demand, 


the end of the 


is always and 


making of books not yet 


in sight. 


HISTORIC RAW MATERIAL. 


These pages have already contained a | 


notice of the latest output of the office of 
the State Historian of New York at Al- 
bany, the “ Letters of George Clinton,” 


Evidently these letters are not only of | 


| local 





sated by the chief actors | 
the | 


deal of | 
pure literature of high quality, with the | 


| of 


| like 





elucidation, they are history of the most 
authentic kind, and with the interest 
that belongs to authenticity. In fact, the 
modern method of writing history tends 
to become more and more, as Taine said 
of Carlyle’s “ Cromwell,” “a selection of 
texts provided with a commentary.” 


Mr. Hastings is plainly the right man 
in the right place. Our Colonial and 
Revolutionary records have been waiting 
all these years for somebody to make 
them accessible. There has never been 
lacking to the State some bookworm who 
took delight in rummaging the archives. 
Only the bookworms have failed, when 
they came to publication, to impart their 
delight to their readers. There was no- 
tably the learned Dr. O'Callaghan, who 
set forth the ‘‘ Documents.” But he quite 
failed to provide them with a ‘“ commen- 
tary.” The learned doctor subsequently 
based a “ history ’’ upon these researches, 
but it is the testimony of those who have 
tackled both that the commentary is less 
than the uncommented 


readable raw 


material. 

All the material that Mr. Hastings has 
printed and edited would have remained 
“in the urn” but for his labors. And 
those who have followed them will agree 
that that would have been a pity. We 
are getting now some light upon the his- 
tory of the State for which we have 
waited, in some cases, a hundred years 
and more. The general historians of the 
United States have the most part 
been compelled to found their works upon 
varying” degrees of 


for 
histories of 
merit and thoroughness, for the reason 
that the larger sources of supply have 
not been available. To make them avail- 
able is fully to account in each State for 
the time of one enthusiastic and intelli- 
gent student. Yet each of the old States 
has its own repository of its early an- 
nals, which is only a dust heap until it 
has edited, but 
which then becomes a treasury. That is 
what New Yorkers are finding out about 


been so assorted and 


their own State, now that they have got |} 


would 
in 


a Historian. And like results 
doubtless follow from the like 
such of the other States as have not yet 
Historians. 


cause 


provided themselves with 
The present prevalence of interest in the 
genealogical research which is a humble 
handmaid of historical study ought not 
to pass before this need has been satis- 
fied. 

Nor in State annals alone that a 
historiographer The City of 
New York has a city library which there 


is it 


is needed. 


| is every reason to suppose is full of his- 


torical material. In spite of the labors of 


the meritorious Valentine, it has never 


| been rendered really available for want | 


of a hardy explorer. But what has been 
done in Albany since the appointment of 
Mr. Hastings shows what could be done 
in other capitals and cities which have 


preserved their records while omitting to | 


| make them accessible. 


BOOKS WITHOUT INDEXES. 


It must be set down as a fact unavoid- 
able from inference that the publishers 
who put forth books of facts without in- 
dexes are not afraid of the imprecations 
of the ungodly. For certainly the lan- 
guage which floats through the mind of 
an author engaged upon a work of in- 
formation and obliged to refer to books 
which are not indexed or even to those 
which are badly indexed, is not fit for 
publication. To the 
who has not been compelled by his pro- 
fessional labors to consult many works, 
statement that 
at lc -st most useful for it, 
hout the 
whereabouts of the various topics treat- 
A 


readers 


casual observer, 


the some intended for 


reference, or 
printed w guide to 


are any 


in them, be astonishing. 
familiar example, 
of 
correspondence, large 
of the life 
and artistic development of one of the 


and 


ed may 


especially to 
works, is the 
Here 


matter 


musical Wagner-Liszt 


are two 


volumes bearing on 


world’s acknowledged geniuses, 
they have no index! 
The 


ascertain 


esult is that when any one wishes 
to 
one 


to what Wagner wrote 


Liszt or ‘iszt to Wagner about 


the now famous music dramas, he 


hunt through the 
it. of 
should always be indexed. Even in cases 
the Stevenson 


volumes till he 
correspondence 


must 


finds Volumes 


ters, where they may 
be reac by mary wholly for tie delight 
to be cbtained from tLeir literary style, 


the utmost importance to the historian, | there should be an index for the use of 


but, as set forth with Mr. 


Hastings’s | those many others who are sure to em- 


ploy them as books of reference bearing 
on the life of the writer. Indeed, it may 
be set down as a rule’that a book of 
facts should have an index. Only novels 
and volumes of verse can be safely left 
without these convenient guides, 
Furthermore, authors of books of 
facts should make their own indexes. 
Some publishers require this, and stip- 
ulaie it in their contracts. Others are 
so liberal that they employ professional 
index makers to do the work, Now the 
professional index maker is usually a 
conscientious person and does his work 
thoroughly. But he often does it too 
thoroughly. This is because he labors 
according to a routine. He goes through 
the book pa by page, and a proper 
name is to him a thing of sacred nature. 
It has to be indexed. The result of this 
is that if a name is casually mentioned 
it goes into the index, and the searcher 
in the volume gets several references 
which have no ~ -actical value. He turns 
to the page noted and finds some such 
sentence as this: ‘‘ The manuscript is in 
the Royal Library at Munich.” The ref- 
erengce in the index to the word Munich 
is of no use. It should be to the manu- 
script which is in the library there. 
Index references to be thoroughly use- 
ful should be full. And they should be 
classified. In a life of Robert Louis Ste- 
venson, for the 
indexer would, as a rule, write the word 
it with a string of 
ing pages it 
much the 
if in 
“ Samoa 24; 
134," 
is 


example, professional 
Samoa, and follow 
indice 

How 


which 
useful 


numbers on 


occurred. more 
it were classified 
this way: First 
to live in, 89; buried 


An index arranged on this plan 


index would be 
visit to, 
| decision 
&e. 
indeed a guide, philosopher, and friend. 
But it is only the author who has the 


in, 


necessary love for this sort of work. 


BOOKS THAT INFLUENCE US. 
The appearance of the small but interest- 
ing little “ Books Which Have 
Influenced which James Pott & Co. 
ealls 


volume of 
Me,” 
have issued in a 
fresh attention 
that book. 
in bulk, (only about a hundred and twenty- 
five pages,) its importance !s relatively far 
beyond for young 


the books 


just new edition, 


to the charm and value of 
Small as the 


sort of volume is 


its size, and 


especially 


readers, and it recalls to others 
which have influenced them 
little 


of short papers published, called, if we re- 


Some time ago there was a series 


‘Books [ Best Remem- 
to the series 
lot of books I 


member correctly, 
the 
‘ But 


smember! "’ 


ber," one of contributors 


exclaiming: what a 
best r 
of 


find in 


books one of the truest pleasures the world 


re-echoed by most those who 


can offer 
all 
clude many which are hardly to be ranked 


Probably among such books we 


among the world’s gréatest books; some, 


too, which may be 
to 


said to be practically un- 
the but 


largely 


known except very few, which 


for sume reason, perhaps outside 


of its value from a literary standpoint, have 


influence indi- 
Naturally, there 
sald to 


their 


exerted a strong upon us 


| vidually. are some 


which may be have been almost 


epoch-making in influence upon a 


generation, and which, hav- 
the 
by 


the 


country 
ing 
intended 


or a 


brought about reforms or changes 


authors, 
books 


or wished their no 


longer seem to us great our fa- 


thers thought them. 
of 
to us individually, either because they 


really no great merit, which appealed 


met 
some strong personal need at some critical 
in because 
the 
to 


| books, so that these comparatively unknown 


our histories; 





period through 


their pages or the strength of author's 


| personality we were introduced 


which would probably be | 


in- | 
| to 


| smith, 


| list he afterward adds 





books 


| are 


| books which have been lifelong 


| celal 
4 | which 
Again, there are books | 


link. They must abound in suggesti 


greater | 


publications are really entitled to be called | 


from 
of 
always 


formative books; cr because, entirely 


associations, books, 


will 


} personal certain 
particular 
the 


persons, 


course in editions, 
them 
of 


one’s 


carry with most fragrant memo- 


ries, either places, 


moments in life. 

Naturally we must all form our own lists 
of books which have influenced us; and how 
long cuch a series will usually be, and auto- 
In 


over 


| biographical, too, in the highest degree. 


fact, it is only necessary to glance 


one’s shelves to see a mental picture of the 


person we once were, and to trace one’s 


intellectual growth, one’s once absorbiag 
fads, perhaps long since outgrown, so dif- 
ferent present 
| books that now claim attention. 
the man 
| books which have influenced him, and from 
| thence 


present day, can honestly trace and claim 


from our interests, and 


Happy, in- 


| deed, is who, glancing over the 


running over his treasures 


/ volumes and in the pleasure derived 
| them. On the 
has become engrossed im the practical side 
of life to the extent of no longer finding 


time (or better, making time) for books and 


other hand, the man who 





'M 


| Marie de Gournay, 


or golden | 


| among 


| liance, 


| words cn 


the | 
| now 
of the | 


| a marked improvement, both in his chosen | 


from ,; 


lated idea as to what books he once found 
so interesting, even should he become in- 
terested enough in the matter to try to 
recall his earlier and more impressionable 
days. 

For young readers the present volume 
might easily come to take high rank among 
formative books, through the _ interest 
awakened in volumes that Stevenson, Rus- 
kin, Gladstone, Hamerton, John Stuart 
Blackie, and other well-known men praise 
so highly. We thoroughly agree with Ste- 
venson's praise of fiction, and the effect of 
it upon the formation of character. He 
tells us, too, that this revelation of books 
which have influenced us brings before us 
mentally a picture of that “little beau- 
tiful brother whom we once all had, and 
whom we have all lost and mourned, the 
man we ought to have been, the man we 
hoped to be." However, it would seem 
very safe to make the assertion that the 
man who falls too far behind the man he 
had once hoped to become, has usually so 
far deteriorated as to fail to recognize his 
own mental ethical downfall. Steven- 
son writes of novels: 


or 


The most influential books, and the truest 
in their influence, are works of fiction. They 
do not pin the reader to a dogma, which he 
must afterward discover to be inexact; they 
do not teach him a lesson, which he must 
afterward unlearn. They repeat, they re- 
arrange, they clarify, the lessons of life; 
they disengage us from ourselves; they 
constrain us to the acquaintance of others, 
and they show us the web of experience, 
not as we can see it for ourselves, but with 
a singular change--that monstrous, consum- 
ing ego of one’s being, for the nonce, struck 
out. To be so, they must be reasonably 
true te the human comedy; and any work 
that is so serves the turn of instruction. 


We 
turned 
of this little book, which made its first 


of whose 


new 


KNOW many reading 


channels by the influence 


was 
into 
ip- 
pearance almost fifteen years and who 


ago 


would doubtless cordially unite in recom- 
mending it to a younger generation of read- 
ers who might do worse than follow in the 
paths here indicated rather than to waste 
precious time over books of the day, which 
in many cases will be totally forgotten fif- 
teen years from now. 

That the books 
of 


evidenced 


which have influenced an 


readers varied style 
the titles 
Walter 


laring 


older race are in 


is by a glance ove. 


indicated in the present volume. 


instance, after first de 


life at 


Besant, for 


there is no time of which books co 
on to enumerate Gold- 
h, 
and Marryat. 
1 Fielding 


particularly 


pot influence 
Scott, 
Smollett, 


us, go¢e 


Wordswort Byron, Hume, 
To 
and Thack- 


delighted in 


Dickens, this 


Hamerton 
Wordsworth 


eray. 
Scott, 
he adds Montaigne and Emerson, delighting 


and Shell to whom 


later on in Thackeray. John Stuart Blackie 
owed muck of his happiness to the classics, 
Plato 
Aurelius, 
the 
Fichte, 


and many 


Aristotle, Socrat 
little 


Germ 


particularly to 
Marcus 
the 


thinkers, 


cs, 


and falling a later 


under spell of freat 


and Schiller, 
others. Steve 


books 


exerting a strong 


Goethe, 


ticularizes certain rather 


thors 


as 


him. How many, we wonder, of 


owe 
the 


ent generation their first introduction 
Three Musk , 

Dumas’s books 

That he 

tuste is pre i by h n 

Progr : 
Herbert 
" Marcus 


and Haz- 


D’ Artagnan, 
and a long line of 


venson's influence? had 
catholic 
Shakespeare, 

Montaigne, "L 
Lewes’ s e the 
* The 
Parker 


able to 


Spencer, 


Aurelius, Egol Thoreau 


litt. Joseph that some men 


three or four 


happily 
friends, and 


which have cared more than for 


others 


volumes, 


for they 

While he cannot point out 
thus defines the 
Any books 


influence me must be more than paper and 


any 


spe- 
he books 


influence him which 
e- 


ness. 


MARIE DE GOURNAY, THE GIRL 
FRIEND OF MONTAIGNE. 


recently published of 
Mor taign 

amia.le critic 

the character and c 

known to the world 

Montaig 


final edition 
Paul Bonnefon's 
Amis," that 


new light 


In the 


throws me 


of 


us 


on eer 


the adopted daugacer of , and to 
in French literary 
earliest and liveliest 
Adopted davgh.er"’ 

the meaning 
Montaigne 


history as 
of 
t 


does not 


the curious 
the 
stockings 


exactly 


blue- 
expre of fill 
which 
relation 


himself u 
formal an 


Montaigne’s 


implies a more 
disclosed 
taken 


time 


personal than is by 


have great 


he wrote a short before 
‘in publishing in many 
have of Marie de 
‘fille d'alliance,’ and certainly 
more than paternally 
in my retreat and 

best portions of my 


but her 


pl ices 
le Jars, 


by 


Gournay my 
me much 

beloved and cherished 
solitude of the 
being; | regar 
world. If 
this 
finest 


is one 
own 
the 


in ado- 


pre 
some day be capable of 
others of 
which 
yet 
sincerity 


none 
may 


lescence sage, soul will 
the 
perfection 
do not 


able 


give 
things, 

sacred 
that 


and among in 
friendship, in 
her sex has as 
high level. The 
her character already plain enough 
and her affection for me, more than 
abounding, leaves nothing to be desired, if 


not that she may cised 


we read 
reach a 


of 


to 
solidity 


been 
and 
are 


be less cruelly exer 


ne will seldom have a clearly formu- | by the dread she has of my death be- 





eause of my fifty-five years when she met | thoughts as the creel is of fish. But with | 


™me.,”’ 
She was not yet twenty, when, in her 
modest home in the heart of Picardy, she 
came upon the first two books of the 
* Essays,"’ and not more than twenty-two 
when, finding herself in Paris with Mon- 
taigne, she wrote to him of the fervent 
sentiment his writings had inspired. She 
recorded, some thirty years afterward, how 
"he the next to 


came on day see 


the alliance of father to daughter, 
she met with the more rejoicing in that 
she marveled at the fated sympathy of his 
genius and hers, having, from the first 
reading of his book, promised herself in her 
heart such an alliance, duly proportioned 
to their ages and the bent of their souls 
and characters.’ A few weeks later Mon- 
taigne visited her at the chAteau of her 
widowed mother at Gournay, and lingered 
there some three months. This 
sum of their personal intercourse, 
though there was correspondence afterward 


was 
and 


it must have been infrequent, since it was | 


than 
learned of 


and seven 


the event 


more 

that she 
years later. 

friendship 

years, was well 
avenues of age,” and stricken with 
ful malady He had a wife, and his daugh- 
ters were younger than she 
was a self-taught, 
obscure. It is difficult to 
the spell her unstinted affection 
miration ca Montaigne 
despite the calm pessimism of his general 


only by accident 
months after 
his death, four 
It was a curious 
old 


He, if 
“in 


not 


in advanced the 


scarcely 


mere girl, poor, and 


understand 
and 


not 
ad- 
t on wr ose 
human life, was 
and hungered 
sentiment it 1 
The which 
‘to desire the 
intercourse, and friendship 
more than all things in the 
hardly made for the fascination of a maid- 
en just out of her teens, particularly since 
of the author's 


estimate of 
The 
easy 


says, 


for it. 
not 
she 


affection 


her 


tense 
source of so 
to imagine. 


caused her 


essays 


the author 


of 


world" 


in their daring soundings 


nature they reveal a conception of her own | 
|} waters held good trout and whose delight- 


and 
the 


best is 
the 


contemptuous 
in 
to 


which at 
to 


sex 
Bross, modern mind is 
last revolting. Whether her 
innocent eyes this element the Es- 
veiled; their portrait of 


her lon ring 


and 
degree 
ol 
says"? was or, ia 
the author 
ble sweet 
outweighing it; 
living embodiment 
on whom her insatiable 
fed itself, it is certain 


was sincere and possessing 


oul discovered no- 
contradicting and 
them the 
Romans 
mind had long 
that her feeling 
She cherished 


traits 
she 


of 


and 
found in 


the 


or 


great 


his memory with pride and tenderness, as, 
indeed, she justly might, since he expressly 
charged her ‘defend"’ it, as had 
protected that of De 
uate it. If sometimes a 
rhetoric in her writing him 
and makes us ask if she were not exploit- 
ing his great fame in the interest of her 
own, which was slight and limited, we 
have no right to question her real service. 
She was intrusted with the task of seeing 
through the press the third edition of the 
“Essays "’ prepared—by whom we do not 
surely know—from the left at his 
death, and this she followed with a dozen 
others. She was but twenty-seven when 
Montaigne died, and she lived to the verge 
of eighty If her reputation as une savante 
fille largely on her early relation 
with Montaigne, it must be remembered 
that that no slight foundation, since 
his profound regard for her, and the af- 
fection of his family for after his 
death are sound evidence of the “ sincerity 
and solidity her character.’ 

Most of her long life was occupied 
literary polemics, the chief 
ing the defense of the free and 
style Ronsard and Montaigne against 
the formal school of Malherbe. She wrote 
verses to show what poetry should be, and 
the great Grotius translated them. She 
published a version of Ronsavd, corrected, 
she claimed, from posthumous proofs 
left by the poet—apparently a false claim. 
She wrote epistles to the King and Queen 
advising them how to rear their yet unborn 
offspring She sustained in a long and 
pedantic thesis the equality of women with 
men Altogether was a zealous and 
often an ascerb and witty controversialist. 
She never married, and bore with steady 
gayety the title of “ fille," which Corneille 
calls a “nom porte avec 
honte."’ 

She was the victim of m ch raillery and 
some rather coarse practical joking from 
her contemporaries, which she repaid with 
spirit. Richelieu mocked her with not too 
much refinement when she was presented, 
but it is related that her courtly response: 
* Vous riez de la pauvre vieille, mais riez, 
grand génie riez; il faut que tout le monde 
contribue a votre divertissement’”’ so won 
him that he begged her pardon and 
straightway promised her a pension, with 
additions for her domestic. her vat, and 
even of her cat's kittens. She lives in litera- 
ture as the one who In the evening of Mon- 
taigne’s life renewed that flame of “ sacred 
friendship "' which so long before had been 
awakened by De Boétie. Her portrait, as 
it comes down to us in the pages of M. 
Bonnefon, seems singularly out of harmony 
with that left by Montaigne of the earlier 
friend; but her tithe to remembrance, 
though slighter, is equally enduring. 


to he 


inflated 
us 


gust of 


of shocks 


notes 


rested 
was 
years 


of 
with 
objective be- 


of 


as 


she 


glorieus qui .e 


DR. VAN DYKE’S LUCK. 


Chide me not, laborious band, 

For the idle flowers | brought; 

Every aster In my hand 

Goes home loaded with a thought. 
—Emerson. 


Unless you are a born angler it is not 
with every one you are willing to take 
“Fisherman's Luck.” It is proverbially 
too uncertain. You do not care to come 
home at night tired and overwarm, with 
only an empty basket to show for it, and a 
mind as devoid of pleasure and sweet 


and | 
thank her, offering to her the affection and | 
which | 


| man 
| Streams, sometimes with ‘‘ My Lady Gray- 
to | 


the | 


| spiced 
| out 


a pain- | 





She | . 
| 4 very good case in favor of chance, though 


he thinks fish bite | 


nature, | 


capable of in- | 


acquaintance, | 


seem | 





} and 


| chances slip 


Boétie, and to perpet- | 


| moralize 


| hearts 


| over 


elastic | 
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a guide who knows the streams and the 


ways of the finny tribes, and is himself a } 


rare and delightful companion, no timid 
amateur should hesitate. If Dr. Van Dyke 
will take you with him when he starts off 
a-fishing, consider yourself fortunate and 
g0. You will come back the happier, the 
wiser, and the better. 


The reader as he turns the pages of Dr. 
Van Dyke's book can hardly help feeling 
that if all ‘fisherman's luck" were like 
that, he would adopt fishing as a profes- 
sion. What sweet moods of nature and 
warm, glad days this particular fisher- 
finds as he wanders along t..e 
gown in company. How lucky he is 
have so fine an ear for the song of birds, 


; SO quick an eye for the beauty of mountain 


mists, so keen an enjoyment of all the good 


things the earth and the sunlight combine | 


to give us. How lucky, moreover, are we 
that he knows how to share what he finds, 
that he has the rare power to tell us all 
about it in a quiet, charming way, well 
with “that sprightly humor with- 
which piety itself is often insipid.” 
Such a man is a much certain 
penser luck than a 
for his advent is in itself a piece of good 
fortune 


all 


more 
four-leafed 


.3- 


of clover, 


Is it luck? Dr. Van Dyke makes out 


that is not saying that 
and men play them haphazard, 
he wanders off on a vacation with little 
apparently apart from sport, and 
comes back laden not merely with fish but 
with a glad burden of “ the 
treasures and unearned blessings 

scattered along the byways of 
half converted by his quiet 
fortune and almost feel 
call it all luck in idleness. 
by accident that he and “ My 
" came upon the “ lazy, idle brook” 
name is a secret, 
led through a 


Yet when 


object 


are 
you 


life,”’ 
jests 
might 


are 


about you 


gown 
whose 
know 


whose course we 
‘fairy dell,’ whose 
of for a 
And 
when 


ful lack formed a text 
no less delightful defense of indolence 
then, in the Allegheny Mountains, 
the and the flowers and the birds 
the evergreens were all lovely and 
only a perfect fruit was wanting to make 
nature complete, was it not 


purpose 


brook 


should reprove the critical fisherman for 


daring to find a lack in the ordering of the 
| woods? 


Dr. 
that 


Van Dyke never lets the 
there is a hand behind the 
from our minds. ‘ Doubtless 
could have made all things certain, 
doubtless He made some of them un- 
paraphrases his real view per- 
ven setting the more serious phase 
matter aside it would be 
on the theme that these 
good fortunes come only to those 
and eyes are open for them, 
after all, if Dr. Van Dyke wishes to 
good luck and fortune as a modest veil 
behind which to hide, why let him do it. 
His companionship is the more to be de- 
sired since he does not brag of every un- 
certain thing that rises to his bait. 
Whoever wants the real fish stories 
look for them scattered about through 
Van Dyke’s wanderings in the world 
nature and of thought. Good ones 
are, and provoke merry laughter, but they 
are all the better for the interludes which 
lie between, while perhaps it is over the 
wisdom that we linger quite often as 
the fun. That was a dear little lad 
lying on the grass beside his father 
and looking across the Franconia Range 
of hills, asked: ‘ Father, who owns the 
mountains?" He had his own answer ready 
when he had heard a few names. ‘ Well,’ 
he said, “I don't see what difference that 
makes. Everybody can look at them.” 
Then there are the “altars 


thought 


God 
but 
certain,” 
haps. 

of the easy 


little 


use 


may 
Dr. 


as 


who, 


does not easily forget what the fisherman 
bas had to say of them. “It is at these 
places along the stream,” he writes, ‘‘ where 
the litthe flames of love and friendship 
have been kindled in bygone days, that 
the past returns most vividly.’”’ And he 
quotes, “‘ There’s rosemary, that’s for re- 
membrance, and there is pansies, that's for 


thoughts! 


One such fireplace there is, that he built 
with his two merry boys, under a butter- 
nut tree by the Swiftwater. The elder of 
the two goes back with him now, and they 
share their fisherman's luck together. 

But the younger lad? Ah, my little Bar- 
ney, you have gone to follow a new stream— 
clear as crystal—flowing through fields of 
wonderful flowers that never fade. It is a 
strange river to Teddy and me; strange 
and very far away. Some day we shall 
see it with you; and you will teach us the 
names of those blossoms that do not wither. 
But till then, little Barney, the other lad 
and IT will follow the old stream that flows 
by the woodland fireplace—your altar. 
* * * Rue grows here, yes, plenty of rue. 
But there is also rosemary—that’s for re- 
membrance! And close beside it I see a 
little heartsease. 


One feels that that might be the last 
word, und there is Httle that could fitly 
come after it. But at the very end, with 
a blank page or two between, you find “A 
Slumber Song for the Fisherman’s Child,” 
that has in it the true rock of a lullaby 
and suggests a tune of evening. Very 
sweetly ought the child to sleep with such 
words in his ear. 

Not for you, my little boatie, 
Is the wide and weary sea; 


You're too slender and too tender, 
You must rest with me. 


All day long you have been straying, 
Up and down the shore and playing; 
Come to port, make no delaying! 

Day is over, little boatie, 

Night falls suddenly! 


Lay the book down gently because it 
ends so quietly. Yet most of it is full of 
gayety of the order that fs never noisy and 


; the 


unclaimed | 
which | 


It seemed quite 
Lady Gray- | 


|} along 


| try. 


a sweet little | 
| chance that a clump of wild strawberries 


to | 


whose 
but | 


| is about 


of | 
they | 


of remem- | 
brance,”’ the marks of a fire near a river, or | 
a rude fireplace of stones by a brook; one | 


teaches us to know very well what good 
| cheer to expect of Dr. Van Dyke when he 
comes home from his long vacations. Let 
him understand hetceforth that when we 
hail him with “ What luck?” it is a veiled 
hint that whatever the luck is we hope he 
will share it with the rest of us, 
MARY A. GOODMAN. 
Hartford, Conn., April 4, 1900. 


BOOKS AND THEIR MAKERS. 
Readers of the May Lippincott’s will 
| read the article in Stephen Crane's series 
of “Great Battles of the World” with 
more than the usual amount of interest 
displayed toward these articles, not sim- 
ply the author is seriously ill in 
England, but because the hero of the bat- 
tle graphically described, that of the 
| ** Siege of Plevna,"’ has just died in Con- 
Stantinople. For Osman Pasha was a real 
hero when, fearful odds, he 
| stopped the advance of the Russians 
| toward the Turkish capital in 1877. Said 
the Russian Skobeletf{: ‘* Osman 
torious he will remain, in spite of his 
render.”’ 





because 


against 


Sr- 


tecent cable 
| Mr. J. M. 
“ Tommy 
a serial 
cepted 


us that 
novel, 


inform 
latest 
now running as 
has ac- 


dispatches 
jarrie, whose 
and Grizel,”’ is 
in Scribner's Magazine, 
the invitation committee 
the vacancy in the representation 
the House of Commons of Edinburgh 
St. Andrew's Universities, provided 
Liberals in the district not op- 
posed to his nomination. 


of a to 
contest 
in 

and 
are 


Owing to the fact that the Ecumenical 
Conference is now being held in this city 
the publications of Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany invite more than usual interest. This 
firm, which is the foremost in 
America missionary literature, an- 
nounces early publication a complete 
authoritative account of mission work 
the Congo River in Africa, entitled 
* Pioneering the Congo,’ by the Rey. 
W. Holman Bentley, writes from a 
twenty-one years’ exnerience in this coun- 
This work will be in two large vol- 

copiously illustrated from sketches, 
photographs, &c. The same firm will also 
publish shortly a unique work by the Rey. 
S. N. Zwemer, F. R. G. S., entitled ‘‘ Ara- 
bia, the Cradle of Islam,"’ which gives a 
full and readable description of the “ neg- 
lected peninsula,’ It is a work for which 
there has long been a demand. 


house 

of 
for 
and 


on 
who 


umes, 


The Rev. Cyrus Townsend Brady will 
preach at St. Mark's Church next Sunday 
evening, April 29, at 8 o'clock. Mr. Brady 
is the author of “ For Love of Country,” 
“Por the Freedom of the Sea,"’ ‘*‘ The Grip 
of Honor,’ and numerous short stories. 
He was lately Archdeacon of Pennsylvania, 
and is now rector of St. Paul's, Overbrook, 
Philadelphia. 


Hamlin Garland, whose latest novel is 
to appear in The Saturday Evening Post, 
to start on a trip to study the 
Southern Cheyennes, and later in the 
Summer will proceed to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, to be gone three months. Mrs. Gar- 
land, who will accompany her husband, 
will carry her paints and brushes, while 
Mr. Garland will make studies for a new 
book. 


Miss Aline Gorren’s book, 


“* Anglo-Sax- 
ons and Others,’’ has excited much inter- 
est in some quarters, not because of the 
nature of the theme or the style of the au- 
thor, but because the author of this logical 
and philosophical book happens to be a 
woman. In the light of this popularity it 
may interest certain critics to know some- 
thing of the formative influences that 
were instrumental in the production of 
such a book. Miss Gorren has from youth 
led rather a cosmopolitan existence, al- 
though she belongs to a family of old 
New Yorkers. She received her educa- 
tion principally in Germany, France, and 
Italy, where she first began to have in- 
terest in the great international problems 
of the day. Articles from her pen have 
appeared from time to time in the past 
few years in Scribner's Magazine, and 
also in The Atlantic Monthly and The 
Century. These articles have had to do 
with aesthetic, or with special social, con- 


| ditions. 


It is said that Ernest Seton-Thompson, 
popularly known as “ Wolf" Thompson, 
author of ‘‘ Wild Animals I have Known” 
and “The Biography of a Grizzly,” has 
become a victim of the lecture habit. He 
is pronounced very popular. In one of his 
recent talks he said that his leaving Man- 
itoba for New York was due to an order 
for over a thousand drawings of birds and 
j}animals to illustrate ‘The Century Dic- 
tionary.”’ On finishing this task, ten years 
ago, he went immediately to Paris, where 
his first picture—a 
conspiculous place ‘‘on the line” at the 
Salon. The writing of his “' Grizzly’ book 
| (which appeared first in The Century) is 
j seid to have been prompted by Rudyard 
Kipling, who had listened with breathiess 
interest to its relation at the dinner table 
of a mutual friend. 


Apropos of the publication by the State 


of New York of the first volume of the 
‘Public Papers of George Clinton, First 





Governor of New York, 1777-1795," with 
an introduction by Mr. Hugh Hastings, the 
ftate Historian, it is of interest to men- 
tion that Mr. William L. Stone, author of 
“The Life and Times of Sir Wiliam John- 
son, Bart,’ ‘ Revolutionary Letters,” 
* Burgoyne’s Campaign and St. Leger’s 
Expedition,” and several other volumes 
1elating to the history of the Empire State, 
is at present at work on “ The Life of Gov. 
Clinton,” which will, when out, make iwo 
large volumes. It may be recalled that 
Mr. Stone had in the June number, 1§79, 
of the Magazine of American History, an 


the Vic- | 


| many 
| All 


| hope tor their children's 
| journalist sat 


281 


THE PUBLISHERS’ POINT OF VIEW: 


Miss Elfen Glasgow’s fine novel, “The 
Voice of the People,” is mzeting with imme- 
diate recognition due such a strong and dra- 
matic presentation of modern social and polit- 
ical lie. The second printing ani sixth 
thousand is ready today. Cne of the rrost 
famous of American authors writes: “It is 
full of talent certainly. No better negro or 
Virginian story has appeared, to my know!- 
edge.” 





* - om 


WHAT SHALL 


OUR BOYS DO 
FOR A LIVING? 


| When a work ranks among ‘‘the 50 best 

books of the year,” (3ist in 4,332,) and is in 
steady demand, one may be certain of a 
steady sale. 


WHAT THE EDITORS SAY: 


The Editor of the Journal of Commerce 
praises the “crisp style"’ and apt stories 
‘which the boys will like as well as their 
elders,” and the Rochester Post writes: 

If Mr. Wingate’s stimulating chapters 
reach their true destination they will have 
| a large circulation,” 


WHAT THE BOYS SAY: 


A quiet chap in Brooxlyn said to his 
father, “The author of this book is a 
| Boy's man."' A big-brained lawyer who 
staid indoors on a wet Sunday to read 
“What Shall, writes: “‘Some Yale boys 
| devoured the book together, discussing and 
|} commenting in such a manner as showed 
their interest." A Milwaukee friend gave a 
copy to an elevator boy and says, “ He ts 
constantly expressing his delight over cer- 


By 
Chas, F. Wingate. 


} tain chapters."’ 


WHAT THE MOTHERS SAY: 


any problem more pressing? 
wrecks strew life's shores; 
pegs in round holes, little toads in big 1 
dles, who might be big ones elsewhere! 
because so many start wrong. Most 
don't heed such matters sufficiently 
the women who brood and plan and 
future. A woman 
up till midnight reading her 


Is 


men 
It is 


of 





| style and 


| it should 
ing.”” A 


‘What Shall.’ A Boston 
woman remark “It is offhand, virile in 
rings true,’ and a little Phila- 
deiphia Quakeress ays, “It sounds 
though you were just talking to a few 
friends."” A Johns Hopkins Professor's 
wife remarks: ‘‘ Such a book is not writ- 
ten in a day. I fancy it has been gather- 
ing and simmering a long time. | am sure 
be as helpful as it is interest- 
mother writes, ‘‘I know just the 
boy to whom it will prove a stimulant and 
a direction." 


WHAT THE TEACHERS SAY: 
The head of a New York classical 
says tersely ‘‘ Very good indeed,” and 
Principal of a Western Commercial 
lege wrote: ‘‘My eighteen-year-old son 
was delighted. I know how aptly you de- 
scribe weaknesses and prescribe remedies." 
A public school Principal in West Hoboken 
bought three copies for his 1,800 pupils. A 
Western school Principal writes: “I read 


boy's copy 


as 


school 
the 
Col- 





certain chapters to my student and they 
enjoy it. Send five more copies.”’ 


WHAT BUSINESS MEN SAY: 


The head of a large firm writes: ‘ It will 
be a very ungrateful nation if the book is 
not bought by the million, and if it is, the 
next generation will be wiser and pros- 
perous.’’ A leading officer in a New York 
Trust says: “I was bound to have your 
book, and now there comes a new (and 
only grandson,) and although he seems to 
know ‘what to do for a living,’ I discern 
a thoughtful, far-away look in his blinking 
blue eyes—evidently in search of something 
he doesn’t see, and I guess it must be 
Wingate's book. So send me a copy.” 

A New York importer writes: “I have 
read it with interest, and have ordered five 
copies which [ will give to my clerks. It 
should do a great deal of good.” 

Hon. William Whiting of the Whiting 
Paper Company, who ordered eight copies, 





sleeping wolf—had a | 


remarks: “I believe in just such books 
They are very encouraging and helpful to 
young people.” 


WHAT THE DOCTORS SAY: 


A Hartford physician writes: “I am 
reading it with great satisfaction. The 
practical suggestions have already cleared 
away from my mind a good deal of hazi- 
ness regarding my boy’s education and de- 
velopment.” A New York doctor writes: 
“TI purchased Mr. Wingate’s book some 
time ago, and have read it with interest 
and profit. The chapters on Physical De- 
velopment, Moral siraining, Don't Over 
work the Children, and Public and Private 
Schools I most heartily endorse." 


TWO UNCLASSIFIED OPINIONS: 


“The book is interesting from end to 
end.’’—Edward Everett Hale. 

“IT have to thank you for your most in- 
teresting book on ‘What Shau Our Boys 
Do.’ It is well timed and the ways are 
gra for them.'’—Joseph H. Choate, 
U. 8S. Ambassador to Great Britain. 


PRICE, $1.00. 


Copies of this or any other book published by 
us will be sent free for examination, 
THE DOUBLEDAY & McCLURE CO., 
34 Union Square East, New York. 





extended sketch of Gov. Clinton. The au- 
thor also has in press “ The History of 
Washington County, N_ Y.,”’ the classic 
ground of America, including the part that 
| this county played in William and Mary's 
War, Queen's Anne's War, and the War 
ef the American Revolution 


Wilkins is 
has 
romance, 


Miss Mary E 
next week. She 
new historical “The Heart's 
Highway," which is now being prepared 
for publication by Doubleday, Page & Co. 
|} The scene of the story, as has been said, is 
} laid in Virginia in the seveffteenth cent- 
ury, and is full of dramatic incidents, one 
| of them being the burning of an entire 
| crop of tobacco to avoid payment of, taxes 
in accordance with the newly inaugurated 
| Navigation Act This was actually the 
| first sign of resentment of the American 
Colonies against the Mother Country. 


going abroad 


just completed her 


Prof. Knapp, in his 
| sorrow’s ‘ Lavengro,” 
vwn personality It 
| geading public has become indifferent to 


| the “ Critical Introduction.” For the ma- 
| jor part such Introductions are exceedingly 
| wearisome, and frequently the real author 
| sf the book is made to play a secondary 
| part. The tail is more conspicuous than 
| che kite. In the Murray edition of ‘ Lay- 

engro” there ts no sign of Prof. Knapp on 
| che title page. There is the original pref- 
| ace just as Borrow wrote it. The editor's 

aame only appears at the end of the book. 
| It may be remembered that Prof. Langley 
of the Smithsonian is one of the great ad- 
| mirers of Borrow, and the possessor of 
j many of Borrow's manuscripts. 


edition of George 
entirely hides his 
look as if the 


does 








LONDON LITERARY LETTER. 


Written for Tus New YorK Times SATUR- 
DAY REVIEW by 
William L. Alden. 


LONDON, April 10.—The other day some 
one wrote a letter to The Daily Chronicle 
accusing Mr. Albert Van Dam of plagiar- 
ism. Mr. Van Dam, who is generally known 
as the * Englishman in Paris,”’ had written 
a historical novel; and the letter writer 
pointed out certain striking resemblances 
between the plot of the book and that of a 
German novel published some years ago. 
At first sight the charge looked like a 
serious one, but Mr. Van Dam’s answer 
was completely satisfactory. He showed 
that both he and the German author had 
made use of the same historical legend, 
and in so doing Mr. Van Dam was clearly 
right. Yet had any one read the charge 
of plagiarism without afterward reading 
Mr. Van Dam’s answer he would have had 
little doubt that the charge 
one, 


was a just 


Speaking of plagiarism, here is a curious 
incident that recently came to my knowl- 
edge: A friend of mine, who keeps a mem- 
orandum book in which he jots down sug- 
gestions for stories, had been intending 
for more than two years to write a story, 
the. plot of which was fully in his mind. 
Last February he wrote the stdry and sold 
it to an American publication. A few days 
later he came across in a bound volume of 
a magazine, in the issue for last April, a 
story the plot. He 
had never seen that number of the maga- 


with precisely same 
zine before, and had never met the author 
Yet the resemblance between 
my friend's story and the one in the April 


of the story. 


magazine was so close that no one reading 
the two have doubted that 
my friend had deliberately stolen his plot 
There time for him to cable to 
America and to have the story taken from 
the 
been 


stories would 
was just 
form. Two hours later he would have 
late. 


like 


slow 


too 
Incidents these 
to be very 
plagiarism 
found the 


Scribner's 


taught me long ago 
of 


which I 


in accusing any one 
Even the resemblance 
between in 
and a 
pamphlet published many years ago may be | 
susceptible of explanation. It must have 


somewhere about 1878 that I 


other day a poem 


Magazine a@ passage in 


been found 





in a New 
phiet called 
It 


and 


York newspaper office a pam- 
“The Anaesthetic Revelation.” 
written by a lunatic; 
as it could be under- 
to show that the 
influence of chloroform receives supernat- 


was apparently 


its aim, so far 


stood, was a man under 


ural revelations. The pamphlet was simply 





a mass of nearly incoherent rubbish, but in 
the middle of it was a true gem. 
of the fear of the 
** Where the battlements 
thundered 


Speaking 


death, writer said: 
of heaven 
gull Mfts her 


and takes the 


once 
dismay gray 
the nightfall 
dim leagues with fearless eye.” 
that I 
the author 
the time of its publication 
basket 
number of Scribner, 
entitled ‘* Li 
find these 


my 
wing against 
I fancy was about the only per- 
the 

It 
vanished. 
at 


son except who ever read 
pamphlet 
into 


the 


at 
the waste 

March 
poem 


went and 
But 


the 


in 


end of a ite," by 


3enjamin Paul Blood, I lines: 


Again my gray gull lifts against the night- 
fall 
And takes the damp leagues with a shore- 
less eye.” 


What 
between the lines written by the author of 
“The Anaesthetic those 
written Mr. Blood? he did | 
not knowingly copy them, or else he would 


is the explanation of the similarity 


Revelation’ and 
by Evidently 
have 
Very 


have copied them correctly, and not 
spoiled them by meaningless changes. 
likely 


fully 


there is some explanation which will 
exonerate Mr. Blood the 
of knowingly using 
and he 
to make 


from sus- 
another 


the 


picion man’ 


ideas, should have opportunity 
it 


An 
his vlews a 


has 
reasons which 
to live abroad. He thinks that 
of these reasons: is 


in 


American Consul lately written 


to the induce | 
Americans 
there three 


the 


are One 


desire to educate their children 


Europe, another is the greater cheapness of | 
the living on this side, and a third 
the 


methods. I 


cost of 
dislike 
and its 
that the 


the subject 


is a of American yellow press 


inclined think 
fully 
He might have added a fourth 
that 
abroad because 


that it 


am to 


Consul has not exhausted 


namely, Americans 


to live 


reason, many 


choose they choose 


so to do, and is 


they 


nobody's business 


so choose, 


why 


* * 
” 


Dr. Con: Doyle's new book, “* The Green 


Flag,’ consists of stories which have, with 
possibly 
viously 
deal 


battle 


one or two exceptions, been 


the 


pre- 
They 
with the | 
field a While they 
good, lively stories, they induce one to 
that a 
Doyle should 
for the 


Stone,” 


published in magazines. 


such stirring subjects as 


nd the prize ring. 
are 
ask it is cultured 
like 
fest liking 
* Rodney 

glorification pugilisas, and the present 


volume shows that he is not yet tired of | 


why gentleman 


such a mani- 


His 


more 


Dr have 


prise ring. novel, 


wags little than a 


of 





| with the authoritie 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, 


the subject. Why a man who can write 
a story like the ‘“ Tragedy of the Korosko ” 
should seek his incidents in the prize ring 
is certainly strange. 

°,* 

Every one, except perhaps a few resi- 
dents of Edinburgh, is delighted with Mrs. 
Stevenson’s refusal to permit the remains 
of Stevenson to be brought to Edinburgh 
for burial. He sleeps where he wished to 
sleep, and it would be no better than sac- 
rilege to take him away from Ifis island 
home. Why cannot people be willing that 
the dead men whom they love should rest 
in the ground chosen by them in life? It 
has always seemed to me unkind that Rob- 
ert Browning should not have been buried 
in Florence by the side of his wife. It was 
what he wished; but after his death his 
wishes were disregarded, and he was com- 
pelled to lie in the Abbey. 

*,* 

There are always people who fancy that 
they can improve the style of the writers 
of the Biblical books. Here is a book, en- 
titled “From the Book Beautiful," which 
is virtually a translation of the stories of 
the Bible into modern journalistic dialect. 
Mr. Stead tried to do something of the 
kind a year or two ago, but in justice to 
that much-abused man it should be said 
that his aim was not to beautify the Bible, 
but to make it more intelligible to those 
people who regard the leaders in The 
Daily Telegraph to be the finest produc- 
tions of the human intellect. The author 
of ‘‘ From the Book Beautiful ”"’ wishes to 
improve the crude style of the Biblical 
writers, and the result is much as if Mr. 
Richard Le Gallienne, let 
endeavor to improve the style of Dante. 


us say, should 
* 
. 
“Arden Mas- 
That 


Dr. novel, 
siter,”’ 
say, it anything 
that Dr. that 
it is an agreeable surprise to his numerous 
friends. While I agree with the 
writer's political and religious views, I can 
greatly admire the skill which he has dis- 
played in this very interesting and admira- 


Barry's new 


unexpectedly good. is to 


better 
has hitherto 


is 
than 
written 


is so much 


Barry 


cannot 


bly written book. It ought to have a great 


success; and, unless the war is in the way 
is to 


it pretty sure have such a success. 


s* 
Mr. Stanley novel, 
** Sophia,”’ 
considered by Mr. Weyman to be one of his 
Probably man 
without holding 
it. this 
the presumption is that Mr. Weyman 


Weyman's new 


is to appear this week, and is 
very best works. no ever 
book 
to 


published a a simi- 


lar opinion as In case, how- 
ever, 
is right, for there is no man who has more 
steadily improved than has Mr. Weyman 
since he first came before the public. 

o,* 

Not only has the Queen gone to Ireland, 
but the Poet 
new volume of verse, “ 
in the Irish Surely, 
Ireland ought to be satisfied at last. What 
more could the Irish people ask than that 
Poet 
a book to them? It is understood that 
Irish party in the will 
soon the book is 
that 


ished forever. 


is to dedicate his 


Spring and Autumn 


Laureate 


Ireland,"’ to people. 


Laureate should delicate 
the 


as 


the English 


disband 
They 


has 


House 


published. will 


as 


recognize their occupation van- 


*,° 

Mac- 

learn 
It 

spiritual 


There is to be a new book by Fiona 


leod some time this month. I cannot 
precisely what 
that it 
This 
but 


to me. 


its character will be. 


said will be a series of 


studies. may convey an idea to some 


people, Ll confess that it does not con 


vey any 


* 
*, 


The death of Archie Forbes has followed 
that thus the 
greatest the 


Forbes had been slowly 


close upon of Steevens, and 


two war correspondents of 


century are gone. 
several 
not 


also 


for 

therefore, 
Mivart 
old 
by 


of consumption 
death 
St. 

at a 


was 


dying years, 
his 


pected. 


unex- 
died, 


and was, 


George has 


though good age. Perhaps his 


death hastened his controversy 


Iie had the struggle 
between of the 
Church, but as he had been from his youth 
the Catholic 


must have cost him dear to range 


given 
the 


virtually up 


science and teachings 


a firm believer in Roman 

faith, it 

himself finally in the camp of science. 
*,* 


Mark the other 


He is superintending the publication 


Twain was in London 
day. 
of 
this 


quite 


two books which will appear some time 
He look 
with but 
of 


to 


hair, 


Summer. is beginning 
white 
not 

old. 


W. L. 


his 
hair, he 
ever grow 


venerable 


aside from his is the sort 


man who can 


ALDEN 





The Third Epoch-Making Genius. 
To The New York Times Saturday Rertew: 
There have been three great epoch-making 
men in literature. The first was Homer, 
who, in the plastic art of the Greeks, hand- 
ed down to us the Hooliganism of the hu- | 
man race. The second, the forerunner of 
modern democracy, was Goethe. In his 
“Faust ’’ he melted together into one grand 
whole the plastic art of the Greeks and 
the romanticism of the Middle Ages. But 
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as John was to Him, so was he to pave the 
way for the third epoch-making genius. 

Who was he? Ah! step down, you Anglo- 
Saxons, you Saxons and Franks, step down 
from the pedestal upon which your imagi- 
nation and self-aggrandizement has placed 
you, and whence you let loose the 
everlasting howl about the decay of the 
Latin raees. No really decaying race could 
have produced him, for he was the expo- 
nent of the sublimest realism—the roman- 
ticism of modern science. His works are 
like the structures of the Cyclops. Like 
structures built of huge, uncemented blocks 
of granite, they are held together by tho 
greatness of their conception and the im- 
mensity of the weight of their contents. 

His name is Gustave Flaubert, and his 
masterwork is ‘The Temptation st. 
Anthony.” 


Flaubert introduces Anthony, the ancho- 
rite, in @ cave on a cliff overlooking the 
Nile. Entering his cave after a day’s praying 
and fasting, hungry and thirsty, he finds that 
the jackals have overthrown his water vessel 
and eaten his last bit of bread. There is 
none to be had within miles. As the body 
grows weaker, the soul grows stronger and 
more susceptible to exaltation and eestasy. 
Antrony is visited by the Seven Deadly 
Sins, who strive to reclaim him to worldli- 
ness, In course of this Flaubert shows up 
all the wrong ideals, the struggle and 
strife of the human heart, the perversity of 
the human mind, the clash of the passions, 
the false doctrines of all the philosophers 
and religionists of the past, the contradic- 
tions ard absurdities of all dogmas 
creeds, 
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He shows these dogmas and creeds to be 
a living lie; and he tears off the mask and 
disrobes the lie. And he takes the scalpel, 
peels off the flesh, and shaves to the bone. 
And he takes a saw and makes length-cuts 
and cross-cuts in the bone. And he takes 
out the marrow and analyzes its molecular 
structure. He goes further: he takes the 
molecule and dissolves it, and then shows 
the scope and velocity of the gyrations of 
those vortex motions we call atoms. 

Flaubert was a scientist, a psychologist, 
and a poet. What a difference is the way 
hd treats the question, ‘Is Suicide a Sin? ” 
and the way it has been lately treated in 
the press by a few hare-brained pulpiteers 
and flippant agnostics! Anthony is resting 
on the edge of the cliff. A slight turn, a 
fail over the precipice, a splash—and the 
silent river would cover him forever. In 
this situation, Death appears in the form 
of an old hag, and tries with sweet seduc- 
tions to induce him jto throw up life. Then 
Lust beautiful young woman. 


comes as a 


Both offer to him the highest pleasures and | 
must take 


the keenest enjoyments. Anthony stead- 
fastly resists. -Finally Death and Lust sur- 
him in a mad dance. For the vio- 
lence of their motion they become one and 
Anthony sees that they are the reverse 
sides of the same medal. For there 
death. ‘ Death is only an illusion, a veil, 
masking at certain points the continuity of 
life.” 

Near the end Flaubert takes Anthony 
through the paradise of science and brings 
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him down to the very mystery of universal | 


existence. For the first time the Sphinx 
speaks, and Anthony seés the birth of or- 
ganie life and evolution, and the beginning 
motion. In his ecstasy he wishes to be- 
come omnipotent life itself; 


O bliss 
I have 


of 


! bliss I have seen the birth of life, 
een the beginning of motion. The 
blood beats strongly in my veins that 
it is going to burst them. I feel a longing 
to fly, to swim, to bark, to bellow, to howl. 
I would like to have wings, a tortoise shell, 
a rind, to blow out smoke, to wear a trunk, 
to twist my body, 
where, to be in everything, to emanate with 
edors, to grow like plants, to flow like 
water, to vibrate like sound, to shine like 
light, to be outlined on every form, to per- 
meate every atom, to descend to the very 
depths of matter—to me matter! 


And 


80 


after this gigantic climax is reached 
there still remains the highest truth: Re- 
ligion, pure and undefiled, the highest ideal 
of humanity—‘‘I will give unto you a 
law: Love you one another.’ Love that thou 
shalt loved, live for that thou 
thyself shalt live, strive for the attainment 
of the happiness of all others that thou 
thyself shalt happy. Altruism the 
highest form of egotism. Flaubert puts this 
at the close in the following words: 

The dawn at last; and, like the 
uplifted curtains of a tabernacle, golden 
clouds, wreathing themselves into large 
volutes reveal the sky. 

In the very middle of it, and in the disk of 
the sun itself, shines the face of Jesus 
Christ. 

Anthony makes the 
resumes his prayers. 

WILLIAM 8S. CROLLY. 

Pleasantville, N. ¥., April 8, 1900. 
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Authors’ Royalties as Publishers’ 
Assets. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Possibly the following suggestions from 
an editor and publisher of twenty-two years’ 
experience may be of timely interest to 
many authors who are at present in doubt 
concerning the importance of copyright 
property. The numerous failures of firms in 
the publishing busiress recently noted cer- 
tainly warrant a word on this neglected 
topic. The point to which I desire to call 
attention is this: 

No author who views his work from a 
common-sense, businesslike point of view 
can, to-day, wisely part with his copyrights 
If he does this, 


he has parted with the franchise of his lit- 
erary forever, and that it is not 
in his power to take from a wrecked pub- 
lishing house the work that is his own and 
place it elsewhere. He may assume that the 
law will help him out of the difficulty; but 
tnis is an error, for he will find, if he tries 
legal remedies, that the costs and general 
entanglements of litigation are almost cer- 
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tain to result in troubles far beyond his 
ability to conquer with satisfactory suc- 
cess, and that the delays to which he will 
be subjected are of such a character as to 
make his work a positive loss, where gain 
was once assured. Take an illustration 
from the daily practice of the trade. 

A has produced a book; it has been found 
salable by B, the pubiisher; B offers a con- 
tract of the ordinary type. This contract 
guarantees the author, say 10 per cent. on 
the sales of the book, the publisher reserv- 
ing a number of copies for trade and ad- 
vertising uses, and assuming all expenses 
of manufacture. A has put time and labor 
into the book—and these things are money, 
for A must live. B has agreed to do the 
same, So far, the contract is equitable. 
But, in addition to this, the contract gives 
Bb an assignment of the copyright, absolute 
and entire; and it is here that the trouble 
will begin should B fail in business. 

Let us suppose that B does fail—such 
things do happen—and that A wakes up 
some morning and reads the news in his 
‘Yimes. Perhaps his book is already on sale 
and is running well; perhaps it has got no 
further than the plates. in the first case, 
he is entithed to his royalties, and expects 
to get them. But if the failure is a ** good”’ 
one, he will find, on consultation with his 
attorneys, that he has no rights in the book 
itself, and that he must take his place with 
other creditors and be prepared to accept 
what the receiver can pay, possibly 5 per 
cent. of his dues, or possibly nothing. In 
the second case, he will find that his book 
is tied up in a receivership, and that the 
receiver has power to sell the plates and 
copyright bids for them, 
Ot course, he can sue for non- 
fulfillment of contract, if he likes that kind 
of fun, but bankrupt estates cash out poor- 
ly, and “ judgments” against ‘no assets a 
are purely ornamental. Any way you take 
it, A must submit to the process of the law, 
and can in no manner control the rights he 
has given away to B. He has no 
work. Meantime delays 
him to posi- 
and he 
parted 
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enabling him to get for nothing that which 
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Sale of Bradford Imprints. 
The most important feature of the inter- 
esting book sale held by Bangs & Co. April 
16-18 lay in the specimens of early print- 


ing in New York, a number of Bradford 
imprints being sold, one of them contain- 
ing in its colophon what is probaly Brad- 
ford’s earliest New York imprint. An 
Act for Granting to their Majesties One 
Penny Per Pound,” (New York, Bradford, 
1603,) was sold to Dodd, Mead & Co. for 
$150; “An Act for Restraining and Pun- 


| ishing Privateers and Pyrates,’’ (New York, 


Bradford, 1693,) to the same buyers for 
$150, while Dodd, Mead & Co. also secured 
“An Act for Raising Six Thousand 


Pounds," (New York, Bradford, 1603,) the 
bringing $160. For 3radford’s 


“Laws” of 1604, lacking the three acts 


| just mentioned and having four leaves in 


ic simile, Dodd, Mead & Co. paid $1,500. 
To them also went for $200 the * Acts”’ of 
the Fifth Assembly, First Sessions,” (New 
York, Bradford, 1695,) and the superlative- 
ly rare Bradford's New York City ordi- 
nances of 1707, the latter costing them the 
record sum of $1,350. George D. Smith se- 
cured for $100 the “‘Acts”’ of the Fifth 
Assembly, Fifth Sessions, and for $180 the 
“Account of the Trial of Col. Nicholas 
Bayard,”’ (New York, Bradford, 1702,) with 
five leaves in fac simile, 
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lorster's Life of 
two volumes, (Volumes and 36 of ‘ 
Gadshill Edition of his works,) can be had 
from Charles Scribner's Sons for $1.50 per 
volume. This was originally published in 
1872-4 in three volumes, and is invaluable 
A shorter life, by Marzial eful, 
and Theodore Taylor's His 
Life’ is an inter- 
esting itr 
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Summer months Wish to 
departments of the law, no 
financial and corporation 

F. H “Property in Land,” 
Soney & Sommer, New York, 83; O. B. 
Parkinson's ‘Outlines of Commercial 
Law,” O. B. Parkinson, Stockton, Cal., 
$1.25; Frank White's “ Manual for Business 
Corporations,” White Law Book Company, 
Albany, N. Y., $1.25 
57 Oak Street, Yonker ee 
we inform me through your col 
umns whether there is any value to the following 
newspapers, and if so. what value: The Connecti- 
cut Journal and The New Haven Post Boy, Oct 
21, 1774, (No, 366.) Connecticut Journal, Aug 
19, 15v1, and April 12, 1804 All in good con- 
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“tL, 33 West Twenty-seventh Street, 
York. City: ‘' Please give me the addres 
newspaper clipping bureaus in London."’ 

Romeike & Curtice, 350 Strand, W. C.; 
T. B. Browne, 171 Queen Victoria Street, 
E. C.; Durrant’s Press Cutting Agency, St 
Andrews's House, Holborn Circus, E. C.; 
Woolgur & Roberts, 58 Fleet Street, E. C. 


Charles H. Williamson, 300 Court Street, Brook- 
lya, N.Y ** Will you kindly publish a list of 
the works of Jacob Abbott and something about 
his life? Was there a fairy story book published 
entitied ‘Tim Pippin and King Pippin,’ or did 
it appear as a serial in some English publica- 
tion? Who was Daniel C. Eddy? Did he write a 
series entitled the ‘ Percy Family’? Kindly 
give me a list of his works.” 

We cannot identify the fairy tale in ques- 
tion, and it would be impossible to give a 
list of works of Jacob Abbott. Such a list 
is given in Allibone, &c. Abbott (1803-1879) 
was an educator of New England, who was 
a voluminous and popular writer for young 
people. Among his numerous writings, the 
best-known are “The Franconia Stories,” 
“Marco Paul’s Adventures,"" “The Rollo 
Books,” “ Histories of Celebrated Sover- 
eigns,"’ ‘Harper's Story Books.” Daniel 
Clark Eddy (1823-1896) was a Baptist cler- 
syman of Boston, and later of Brooklyn, 
who wrote extensively, some of his books 
having been very popular. Among them 
are “The Percy Family" and “ Walter's 
Tour in the East,” two series of volumes 
for young readers; ‘‘ Young Man's Friend,” 
“Young Woman's Friend,” ‘The Burman 
Apostle," a life of Judson; “ Roger Will- 
iams and the Baptists,” “The Unitarian 
Apostasy,”’ ‘‘ Europa; or, Scenes in the Old 
World,” “ Waiting at the Cross,” * Angel 
Whispers." 


W. L. McLeod, Suffolk, Va.: “ The Suffolk 
Herald lately reprinted Rudyard Kipling’s ‘ Vam- 
pire,’ with a note to the effect that the poem 
seemed obscure. I send it to you with the re- 
quest for an explanation of the poem, thinking 
THE REVIPW Is able to give it, if any one other 
than the author can do so." 

Kipling’s poem was written at the time 
when ‘The Vampire,” Sir Philip Burne- 
Jones's well-known painting, was exhibit- 
ed in the new gallery, London. The poem 
explains the picture, and when first print- 
ed was accompanied by a note stating 
that fact. 


Robert Barbour, Mount Vernon, N. Y.: ‘' George 
E, Crosby, Jr., Hartford, Conn., will find in al- 
most any hymnbook in common use the familiar 
‘Crusaders’ Hymn,’ beginning ‘Fairest Lord 
Jesus.’ Probably such a book as Duffleld's 
* Latin 5 will put him upon the track of 
others, while Jullan’s ‘Dictionary of Hymnol- 
ogy,’ in its article on ‘ Latin Hymnody,’ will 
tell him where translations of the individual 
hymns will be found.’’ 
“Laura P, Smith, 154 Coleman Street, Bridge- 
port, Conn., writes that there is a hymn, with 
tune, called ‘ Crusaders’ Hymn,’ which may be 
foend, in one translation, in ‘A Hymnal and 
Service Book for Sunday Schools,’ by the Rev. 
Charles L. Hutchins. Another translation may 
be found in one of the Harper's ‘ Franklin Square 
Song Collections.’ Whether it was really u 
in the crusades I have not heard, but it is a 
beautiful hymn, Legieaing * Beautiful Saviour, 
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oiled for the coming campaign race. 
been ‘*How can the right material best be obtained ?”’ 


This discussion in May SUCCESS by Senator Foraker and Congressman Littlefield 
will prove of interest to thousands who are watching the political wheels now being 
Party future is always a timely topic, and the great question has ever 
Shall we draw from the ranks of successful men, 


SENATOR FORAKER 


NO 


or.give the more promising younger ones early encouragement in political life, with a view to higher honors? 
You may decide better after reading the opinions of these two distinguished public servants. 


Electric Railroading as a Profession 

American street railways 
and the consequent creation of profitable situations for 
sturdy, competent men to fill them, is a topic in May 
SUCCESS by Edward E. Higgins, editor of the ‘‘Street 
Railway Journal,’’ which will point many a young man 
The possibilities of the executive, 
the scientific and the operative departments are clearly 
set forth,—the drawbacks along with the advantages. 


umber Now on News Stands = 10 Cents 


The enormous growth of 


to his life's path. 


May N 


of syndicates,—the man who has been honored 
the title of ‘banker to Uncle Sam.” 
secret of Mr. Morgan's greatness, but it is here told so 
plainly that all may profit by the recital. 


The Modern Financial Wizard 

Another absorbing article amon 
SUCCESS is a composite character sketch by Henry 
Irving Dodge, dealing with the wonderful career of 
J. Pierpont Morgan, the famous financier and organizer 


the many in May 
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Cooper Boy to Millionaire 


To read of the struggl 3 and 
Schoen, inventor of the p-essed steel freight 


Charles T. 


car, now used in thousands by our gr 
inspiration, 

beginning, he has become one of the wealthiest and 
most successful mechanical engineers of the day. 
is one of the many strong articles of the May SUCCESS. 
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final triumphs of contributes 
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‘“‘The Happy Marriage,"’ 
and 
very carly marriage are pointed out, as well as the dark 
abyss of selfishness, but Mrs. Wilcox believes that the 
greater number of unions are happy ones, in spite of 
newspaper gossip. 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


a characteristic 


article in this number on 
which appeals to the nobler 


womanhood. The dangers of 


Among tbe other notable attractions are “A European Trip for a Song," “Following the Flag Around the World,” 


“The Importance of Dressing Well,”’ 
‘*A Congress ‘of American Mothers,”’ 


“The Largest Public School in the World," 
Etc., Etc., Etc. 


For the counting room, for the den, for the family circle, SUCCESS is the monthly friend that brings cheer, solid 


brain food and instruction. 
$1 A YEAR - 
AGENTS WANTED. 
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Kennedy, 147 
Newark, N. J Will you 
if you know of any reliable book on banking 
und brokerage, which, without going into a long 
or technical nistory of the subject, presents the 
necessary facts in a clear and practical way, 
defines the terms used, &c.?"’ 

Claudius B. Patten's Methods and Ma- 
chinery of Practical Banking,’ eighth edi 
tion, Bradford Rhodes & Co., New York 
City. $5. 


Summer Avenue, 


Arthur M 
kindly inform me 


City N J ‘In reply 
hymn be 


‘ Subscriber,”"" Jersey 
t> an inquiry in REVIEW respecting 
ginning ‘ Lord, dismiss us with Thy blessing,’ I 
would say there are two such hynms in the Rey 
Dr. Charles 8. Robinson's ‘ Spiritual Songs.’ ‘The 
author of one of these is R. Hawker The other 
and better known hymn was written by the Rev 
Dr Faweett, who died in ISI7 Several 
other of his hymns @re in the same collection 


New York City: ‘Will you 
inform me, through your Saturday Literary >ar- 
plement of the meaning of Robert Browning's 
poem, ‘ The Lost Leader’ Is the poem symbol 
If so, of what? If not, who was the * Lost Lead- 
er’ ? What is the meaning of the ‘ handful of 
silver’ and the ‘riband to stick in his coat’ ? 
Whom did he leave, and for whom did he leave 
them?" 
William 
Browning's 


Grosart, in 


“A. Ta,” 


Wordsworth was meant. See 
Jetter to the late Rev. A. B 
‘Letters from Robert Brown- 
ing,’’ edited by Thomas J. Wise, Volume 
I., Pages 28-209, from which we quote: “I 
did in my hasty youth presume to use the 
great and venerated personality of Words- 
worth as a sort of painter's model, one 
from which this or the other 
feature may be selected and turned to ac- 
count. Had I intended more, above all, 
such a boldness, in portraying the entire 
man, 1 should not have talked = about 
‘handfuls of silver and bits of riband.' 
These never influenced the change of poll- 
tics in the great poet, whose defection, nev- 
ertheless, accompanied as it was by a reg- 
ular. face-about of his special party, was 
to my juvenile apprehension and even ma- 
ture consideration, an event to deplore.” 
The poem was first published in “ Bells 
and Pomegranates,’ No. VII, in = 1845, 
when Browning was thirty-three. 


Paterson, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 


City: ‘‘Is George Paston (author of I 
of Books’) a real name or a nom de plume? 
Please straighten out for me the tangle in the 
case of ‘Owen Meredith's * plagiarism 
convey outright or was he simply 
paraphrasing? ’’ 

“ George Paston,’’ whose first book, "A 
Modern Amazon,"’ was published in 1S, 
is Miss BE. M. Symonds. Lord Lytton’s in- 
debtedness to foreign works is clearly set 
forth in Volume 2 of Nicoll and Wise's 
‘Literary Anecdotes of the Nineteenth 
Century.” The greater part of ‘ Lucile,” it 
is claimed, is nothing more nor less than 
a marvelously exact translation from 
George Sand’s “ Lavinia.” The curious 
may compare two parallel passages, the 
first from ‘“‘ Lavinia,’’ Page 278, beginning 
“ Des rideaux de basin bienblane recevatent 
Vombre monvante des sapins qui seconalent 
lears cheveleurs noires au vent de la nuit,” 
&c., and the second from “ Lucile,’ Page 
70, beginning ‘‘In the white curtains wav- 
ered the delicate shade,” &c. Another 
accusation concerned his ‘‘ National Songs 
of Servia.”” ‘‘ Whether they be weeds or 
wild flowers,” said Owen Meredith, “I 
have at least gathered them in their na- 
tive soil amid the solitude of the Car- 
pathians, and along the shores of the Dan- 
ube.” It was shown, however, that they 
were translated from a French translation 
of selectjons from the Servian songs col- 
lected by Stephanowitsch in 1824, these se- 
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lections, moreover, being translated avow- 
edly not from the Servian originals, but 
from the German translations of the Friiu- 
lein Jacob. It was also shown that Lyt- 
ton was ignorant of Servian that he 
eaurcely ever wrote a Servian word without 
misspelling it to an extent not possible to 
any one acquainted with the merest ele- 
ments of the grammar of the Servian 
tongue 


so 


Seveille, Lakewood, N. J 
where [ can obtain 
‘Catalogue Rai ie poi 

The original edition of 
book is of some rarity, 
obtained through a book 
auction sale. 


Wanted and To Exchange. 


G. Inman of New York Law School, 35 
Street, New York City: ‘‘ I should like 
eure a French lexicon, a Latin lexicon, and 
ecademic text books generally in exchange 
other books. Some f those which I have to 
exchange are Carlyle's ‘ Sartor Resartus,’ Gold- 
smith’'s ‘Vicar of Wakefield," Hawthorne's 
House of Seven Gables’ and ‘ Scarlet Letter,’ 
Eliot's ‘Romola,' Dickens's ‘Tale of Two 
‘Sketches by B * Uncommercial Trav- 
and ‘Great E tations,” Longfellow's 

*‘ Evangeline,’ Whittier’s ‘Snow Bound,’ &c 


Robert K 
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‘ Please 
a copy of Smith's 
valuable 
only be 
or at an 


Smith's 
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dealer 


A. ©. Squires, 656 Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn, 
N. Y¥ “[ want a copy of the edition of Sir 
Walter Scott's novels published in forty-eight 
volumes by Dana, Estes & Lauriat, Boston, in 
1895. In any binding, but must be in good con- 
dition, State lowest price.’’ 


EK. M 
New 
States 


N79 


Kupfer, 
York 
Commission of 


44 West Ninety- 
Wanted, copy of 
Fish 


seventh Street, 
Report of United 
and Fisheries for 


W. A. Roberts, 4,529 Osage 
phia, Penn “TI would like 
good condition, copies of ‘My Uncle Benjamin,’ 
also ‘ Belle Plant and Cornelius,’ by Claude Til- 
lier, published by the Merriam Company 


Philadel- 
to purchase, if in 


Avenue, 


Benjamin C. Gruenberg, 641 Washington Street, 
New York City ‘I have Vol. I. to X. of the 
Annual Encyclopedia, (Appletons’, 1875-1885.) ¢o 
exchange for books in science, philosophy, or 
history."’ 


John Hossack, 105 Princeton Avenue, Jersey 
City, N. J ‘I Nave some autographs to ex- 
change for books or to otherwise dispose of 


G. H. Sass, P. O. Box 
“— have an incomplete 
Translation of the 
volumes of the ‘ 


565, Charleston, 8. C 
set of Payne's Villon 
Arabian Nights,’ f{. e., six 
Arabian Nights’ proper, (Vols. 
6, and 9 being missing,) two volumes in 
the other four in binder’s cloth, and the 
three supplementary volumes of the tales from 
the Arabie in vellum cloth. I should like to dis- 
pose of these books.”’ 


vellum, 


Appeals to Readers 


143 West Thirty-fourth 
“ These lines occur In 


William Blakeslee, 
Street, New York City: 
‘The Culprit Fay,’ by J. Rodman Drake: 

“The goblin marked his monarch well 

He spake not, but he bowed him low, 
Then plucked a crimson colen bell 

And turned him round In act to go.’ 
I take ‘ colen bell’ to be a flower. Can you tell 
me what kind of a flower it is? Have asked 
many persons and have looked in reference books 
in vain."’ 


G. H. Sass, Post Office Box 
8. C.: ‘‘Can you give me any information con- 
cerning the identity of ‘ Poet Close’ mentioned 
by W. 8S. Gilbert in ‘ The Bab Ballads,’ in con- 
nection with Martin Farquhar Tupper, e. ¢ 
‘But Mr. Poet Close, he would not come anigh to 
me. 

And Mr. Martin Tupper sent the following reply 
to me.’ 

Who was ‘ Poet Close,’ and is he still living? " 


365, Charleston, 


Mrs. 8S. B. Herrick, Bayonne, N. J.: ‘ Can 
any one tell me where the following lines are to 
be found: 

‘The devil came back to hell at two, 

And he stayed at home ‘till five, 

Then he dined on some homicides done in ragout, 

And a rebel or two in an Irish stew, 

Then bethought himself next what to do, 

And quoth he, ‘I'll take a drive.’ "’ 
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D. Appleton & Company’s 
New Books. 


A History of Rus- 


sian Literature. 
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By K. WALISZEWSKI, author of “ The 
Romance of an Empress.”” A new 
book in the Literatures of the World 
Series, edited by EDMUND GOSSE. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
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rank as a standard book on 
the subject is nothing superfluous 
or redundant in it, who de- 
sires to acquire an idea of the extent and 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “RED POTTAGE.” 
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A Novel. By MARY CHOLMONDELEY, 
author of “Red Pottage,”’ “ The Dan- 
vers Jewels,”’ etc. New edition, with 
Portrait and Biographical Sketch. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
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D. APPLETON & COMPAN 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 
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Po s%acPectastectastestest 
Reooreetoeseetoetoesorse ts: 


THE WORKS OF 


INGERSOLL, 
PAINE, 
VOLTAIRE, 


and all the great Freethought writers. [for cat- 
alogue and sample copy of the Truth-Seeker ad- 
dress TRUTH-SEEKER CO 28 Lafayette 
Place, New York. 


BRAIN TICKLERS ™8x"3* 
NUTS 

A book of 100 rare old catch problems. Sam- 
ple: ‘‘A man sold a horse for $90. bought him 
back for $80, and resold him for $100." He did 
not make $30. See! Lots of study and fun. 
Only 10 nts, stamps. HOME SUPPLY C9O., 
A. T., 132 Nassau St., New York, 


BOOKS,.- ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS suUP- 
plied, no matter om what subject. Write me. 
I can get any book ever published. The most 
expert book finders extant Please state wanta 
When in England call and inspect my 50,000 rare 
books. BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John 
Bright St.. Birmingham, Bngland. 
of famous 


AUTOGRAPH] S222" BOUGHT AND SOLD 


LETTERS | 1123 Brosaway, New Yous 
ALLL TRATES 
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RENAISSANCE ART. 


Ferdinand Rothschild’s Fine Collec- 
tion Now In the British Museum. 


From The London Times. 

It will be remembered .that when Baron 
Ferdinand Rothschild died, some fifteen 
months ago, he left to the British Museum 
the contents of that wonderful room at 
Waddesdon in which, only a few years be- 
fore, he had arranged all his treasures of 
mediaeval and Renaissance art. The condi- 
tion was that they should be kept in a 
room, to be called the Waddesdon Bequest 
Room, apart from the other collections of 
the Museum. Such a room was found with 
some difficulty in that containing the 
Roman antiquities of Britain, which have 
now been temporarily removed to other 
parts of the Museum; and here the Wad- 
desdon collection has now been installed. 

In the brief but scholarly catalogue 
which has been compiled by Mr. C. H. 
Read, who succeeded the late Sir A. W. 
Franks Keeper of the British and Me- 
diaeval Antiquities, the collection is rightly 
described as “ of exceptional richness, and 
of a kind that only to be obtained by 
those who possess the amplest resources.” 
In the first half of the century the few peo- 
ple that cared about such things could ob- 
tain them at no very great cost; the Revo- 
lution and the European wars had scat- 
tered them from the monasteries and the 
chiteau, and neither millionaires nor mu- 
seums competed for the possession of them. 

Since South Kensington set the example 
all the great capitals of Europe have or- 
ganized and developed their museums, 
have bought largely, have absorbed multi- 
tudes of fine things through bequests, and 
have thus gathered into safe and perma- 
nent harbors the larger portion of the mas- 
ter works of the past that have come float- 
ing down the stream of time. Moreover, 
they have had in two directions an indirect 
effect of great importance. They have 
shown the rich men what to collect, and 
they have created a large international 
class of experts who, by their books and 
their practical intervention, have enor- 
mously increased the general knowledge 
From all this it follows that a collection 
such as that which the public is now in- 
vited to see could never be made again, 
even by the richest of the Rothschilds 

The objects exhibited are 265 in number, 
and almost all date from the period of the 
Renaissance. The chief exceptions are four 
exquisite bronze medallions of Greek work, 
not later than 250 B. C., and, according to 
some authoritic possibly a hundred years 
earlier. These, which originally adorned 
the handles of a litter, were found at a 
tomb near Samsun, in the province of Tre- 
bizond. On each is a head of a goddess, or 
bacchante, and all these are designed 
and modeled with that perfect feeling for 
beauty and that inevitableness in the exe- 
eution which is only to be found in the best 
Greek work. But these, as we have gaid, 
are somewhat alien to the rest of the 
lection, and their simplicity contrasts in a 
marked way with the elaboration of most of 
the other the plain bronze, 
turned green with the 
gold and gems shine in the other 
cases, These show what clas- 
sical art can do with simple materials; an- 
other piece (No, 68) is an example of what 
Greek ert, nturies later, could 
achieve 
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those whicb contain the silver and silver- 
gilt standing cups, ewers, and salvers. Of 
the last, the most magnificent has the Nur- 
emberg stamp and bears the crest of Mau- 
rice of Nassau, circa 1610, In German work 
of the kind it ranks as high as the some- 
what earher and still finer Panshanger sal- 
ver, which was at the Royal Academy a 
few years ago, ranks in Italian work. It is 
difficult to choose among the cups, but the 
Nuremberg example (104), and the German 
ostrich-egg cup of 1554 (112) are typical and, 
at the same time, extraordinary examples 
of a class of art which an abundance of 
modern copies and _ reproductions has 
scarcely succeeded in vulgarizing. To quite 
another branch belong the carvings in box- 
wood and in honestone, in which the collec- 
tion is extremely rich; the two small por- 
trait busts, once erroneously called Charles 
the Bold and his Wife, are of rare beauty, 
and their interest is not diminished by the 
fact that the father of the late Sir Edgar 
Boehm bought them in Prague. The 
miniature carvings, such as the taber- 
nacle (233) and the much earlier and 
probably English devotional carving (291), 
fre strange examples of human industry, 
only to be paralleled by the finest Chinese 
ivory work. Specimens choice 
of extreme rarity and bring enormous 
prices when they come into the market, as 
one did at the Barclay Field sale a few 
years ago. 


so as these 


are 


The Literary Side of the Duke of 
Argyll. 


The Duke of Argyll, who died last 
day, was a remarkable one Is 
most tempted to say an anachronism in the 
British peerage, at any rate that portion of 
it which is known as the “ old nobiility.” 
This is not much has been 
said in recent newspapers, he 
great abilities and the power to express his 
ideas in a literary form. Other are 
at least as learned as he, and equally mas- 
ters of an diction Lord Acton, 
whom even Gladstone regarded as a master, 


Mon- 


figure- al- 


so because, as 


possessed 
peers 
elegant 


is a case in point. 

But while other members of the “ old no- 
bility "' have not cared to exhibit their abil- 
ities to the multitude, the work of 
such a man as Lord De Tabley being vir- 
tually unknown until after his death, Ar- 
gyll entered the arena bodily, published one 
volume after another under his own name, 
and took more pride in winning a literary 
or scientifie fight than did his anctstors in 
being victorious in battle. 


even 


It was not until he reached middle 
that the Duke wrote the books by which he 
is best known to readers. His earlier liter- 
ary work had been of a more epheme 
character—essays, pamphlets, and mag 


age 


articles on political and religious questions 
of the times. Some of these received a good 
deal of attention, and the Duke's pleas for 
legislation on behalf of the Church of Scot- 
land, in particular, had actual results in 
helping to influence the Government. 

In 1868 the Duke wrote two long articles 
for The Edinburg Review on “ India Under 
Dalhousie and Canning.” In them he showed 
of the history of and 
which prevailed in Hindustan, 
and it was largely cwing to them that he 
was appointed, five afterward, Sec- 
retary of State for India by Mr. Gladstone. 
articles were reprinted, and will prob- 
ably remain a valuable source of 
tion to those studying Indian questions. 
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HINTS FROM THE MAILBAG. 


Hope lot Avae Mules. 


Joun N. Betw of Scotch Plains, N. J., 
writes: ‘“‘Some time since you printed a 
leader, ‘The Book Reviewer as an Army 
Mule.’ There was much meat and much 
food for thought in that leader. But there 
is a better way in which the book reviewer 
ean be utilized-one in which he can, if he 
please, be of real and lasting service, viz.: 

* Let him review not the particular book 
in hand, as am opportunity for his own 
brilliancy or sarcasm, but the subject of 
that book, showing what errors the author 
has made, what authorities the author has 
overlooked, wherein the author's judgment 
is at fault er his famillarity with his sub- 
ject is imperfect. Let your reviewer call 
attention to the typographical errors of the 
book, or its author’s slips in grammar or 
punctuation. Show how a more quiet or a 
more pedantic binding would be Better in 
character with the theme of the book, &c. 

“The value of this would be immense. 
For it would enable the author, in a second 
edition, correct the errors of the first, 
and so the public would be a gainer, and 
“the ‘Jong-felt want’ supplied. 

“ Belleve me, Sir, there is more use for 
this kind of reviewers and reviewing than 
there is for ‘army mules.’ The temptation 
of a book reviewer, to which poor Macau- 
lay succumbed, namely, of neglecting the 
public interest in the exhibiting of his own 
fluency and rhetoric, is, of course, hard to 
resist, and I suppose Rochefoucauld was 
right when he said that the only way to 
get rid of a temptation was to yield to it. 
But, as the theory of the author is that 
he works for the good of the public, I am 
hoping that, sooner or later, the book re- 
viewer will be willing to forego a little of 
the personal equation and become like the 
authors he reviews—a public benefactor,” 


to 


A Sentence for Contemplation, 


A. Grnge_y of Jacksonville, Fla., remarks: 
* Ruskin's picturesque writing is dwelt 
upon at some length in the March Review 
of Reviews. One of the sentences submit- 
ted in this article to exemplify the great 
art critic’s grace in prose composition is 
copied below. What sort of praise would 
our new writers receive should they indulge 
in sentences of this length? 

** Have you seen some less pitiable ur- 
chin, who has some slight conception 
of what is meant by the word “‘tart,’’ pause 
before the “refuse"’ chair at the door to 
eye the variegated, black-burned tin tray, 
with its arranged square of elliptical rasp- 
berry tarts—the slightest, the very shadow 
of an amicable adherence existing between 
them and the tray by means of the rich 
distillation of crimson, coagulated juice and 
their cramped, undulating edge of paste, 
shaded with soft brown by the touch of the 
considerate fire, sinking gradually beneath 
the transparent, granular, ruby-tinted ex- 
panse of unimaginably ambrosial jam, and 
considered that a penny would enable you 
to sever that juicy connection with the tin, 
the boy away with bright 
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such antagonists, or most of them. But 
when he became pitted against Grant his 
plans went awry, and a single campaign 
ended him.’ 

“The ‘single campaign’ lasted about a 
year, and it is recent enough for the vast 
disproportion of men, means, and equip- 
ment to be remembered. At the risk of 
the same criticism that might be made of 
Gen. Rusling’s efforts to show that Gen, 
Lee defeated only the weak men, (and thug 
depreciates Gen, Grant, who had so much 
difficulty in overeoming Gen. Lee,) I may 
say that Gen. Grant did not meet in the 
West the best Generals of the Confederacy, 
except Gen. Albert Sidney Johnston, who 
beat him at Shiloh in the first day’s fight; 
and the cavalry leaders, Forrest, who 
spoiled Grant's plans several times, and 
Van Dorn and Jackson, who captured his 
stores at Holly Springs and sent him back 
to Memphis, having to abandon his Missis- 
sippi campaign. The others were Floyd, 
Beauregard, Pemberton, and Bragg. 

“The ‘horrors of Libby and Anderson- 
ville’ whica Gen. Rusling writes of and 
the horrors of Elmira and Johnson's Isl- 
and can best be dispassionately discussed 
by the generations to come, which will have 
no personal knowledge of them, Impartial 
history will then decide who was to blame 
and who most to blame, 

“In conclusion, I may say I 
Gen, Grant of the greatest military 
geniuses who ever lived. None other could 
have overcome Gen. Lee, even with a vast« 
ly superior force.” 
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Ten Cents for an Autograph Copy, 


F. J. Root of East Orange has made a 
find: ‘I picked up on a ten-cent book stand 
the o-her day ‘The Ballad of Babie Bell, 
and Other Poems,’ by T. B. Aldrich, pub- 
lished by Rudd & Carleton, 130 Grand 
Street, 1860. On the fly-leaf is written in 
pencil, ‘S. C. Massett, with best wishes of 
the author.’ It contains ‘The Set of Tur- 
quois’ and many other poems, a good num« 
ber of which are omitted from present edi- 
tions of Aldrich, and altogether the vook 
was quite a find,’’ 


“ Prefaces and the Colophon.” 


JOEL BENTON, Poughkeepsie 
respondents have taken to tas 
following reply: “I am much 
Mr. Alvin 8. Johnson for his 
reference to my remark about the 
derivation of ‘Preface’ in the article, 
*‘Prefaces and the Colophon.’ Where 
quotation points tripped me up and 
the italicizing of *‘ before alone was not 
possible, I was made to gay, apparently, 
that ‘made before’ is the proper transla+ 
tion of ‘Preface.’ But I did not quote or 
mean to parentalize the Latin word ‘ fa« 
nor did I intend an exact translation, 
which would have been more clearly seén 
if the unfortunate quotation points had 
been omitted. I supposed ‘made before * 
would cover the whole ground—for what is 
‘said before’ or ‘written * oF 
‘spoken before’ is ‘ made Tho 
point I was trying to illustrat an 
etymological one at all, but the af- 
fir ition of pre lence, 

‘**No doubt I should 
clearly. If I had said 
which was what I had in mind, 
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HARPER 


for May. 


If you have been preserving 
the bound volumes-of Harper’s 
Magazine, the May number 
which is now ready, will make 
your one hundredth volume 
complete, and you can send it 
to the binder. 

Incidentally it’s a mighty good 
number. 

It contains 

Rudyard Kipling’s 
latest bit of work, ‘*From a 
Winter Note=-Book,”’ a study 
of nature and man in Vermont. 

This is entirely unlike any- 
thing else that Mr. Kipling 
has done, and there are descrip- 
tive passages in it which are re- 
markable for their force and 
beauty—pictures of the turning 
of the leaves in Autumn and of 
the cheerless, white Vermont 
winter. The article is illustrat- 
ed with a number of interesting 
photographs made among the 
scenes which Mr. Kipling 
scribes so vividly. 

Then there is the first 
ment of 

Mr. Zangwill’s 
new serial, ** The [lantie of 
Elijah,"’ the powerful story of 
political and social life in Eng- 
land, which is to be dramatized 
immediately on its completion in 
the Magazine. The pictures 
for the novel have been made by 
Louis Loeb. 

The Editor 
writes his recollections of the 
Magazine as he has known it— 
an article full of interesting 
reminiscences of the great men 
of letters, both of our own 
country and England, and 

Captain Mahan 
contributes his third and con- 
cluding paper on ** The Prob- 
lem ot Asia.”’ 

There is another instalment of 
Mrs. Ward’s 
‘*Eleanor,’’ andthere are short 
stories by Stephen Crane, 
Owen Wister, Mary E. Wil- 
kins, Katrina Trask, and 

others. 


de- 


instal- 


W. D. Howells 


shows himself in a new light in 
‘‘PFather and Mother; A 
Mystery,’”’ a dialogue, illus- 
trated by Lucius Hitchcock. 
Howard Pyle 


has written an imaginative 
sketch, called “ The Angel and 
The Child,”’ the tinted illus- 
trations for which have been 
made by [iss Sarah Stilwell, 
whose delightful pictures of 
children in the Christmas 
Magazine you may recall. 


The sts Harper’s is worth mi 


not be emenret in simple beauty 
idyllic grace with Mrs. Dorr's descriptions 
of Gloster, Robin Sandys, and Little Lady, 
And I must insist that the Lady Anne 
Gascoyne is a finer type of young woman- 
hood than are Darthea Peniston, Dorothy 
Manners, or Janice Meredith. Dorothy and 
Janice are not revolutionary types, but are 
quite up-to-date young women of our own 
generation. 

“Mrs. Dorr has pictured Queén Anne's 
time as it might have actually appeared to 
some quiet gentlewoman who had a person- 
al affection for the Queen and was not 
overfond of the belligerent and domineer- 
ing Duchess of Marlborough. Could any 
gentlewoman of Anne's Court have drawn a 
more realistic portrait of the Queen than 
the following from Mrs, Dorr’s pen? 

** Queen Anne had been extremely pretty 
in her early youth, with her round, pliant 
figure, her fair, fresl® complexion, her lux- 
uriant dark-brown hair; her dainty hands 
and feet, and the perfectly molded arms 
that were said to be the most beautiful in 
all Europe; and although she had of late 
years grown too stout for perfect comliness, 
she was still fair with a royal dignity in the 
poise of her well-shaped head, and she pos- 


| sessed much of the charm that 


| power of swaying an audience 








j ton. 
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belongs to 
beautiful womanhood. * ¢ * Anne’s chief 
ac ‘omplishme nts were her knack of writing 
pretty little notes and making graceful lit- 
tle speeches. My Lords were charmed with 
her grace and dignity. She had 
Sweetness of votce that was remarkabk 
even in her childhood, 
well trained in the use 

*“* All through 


a certain 


and she 
of it. 

her life she retained the 
by this subtle 
charm of which often 
stood her 


voice and manner 
in good stead wher: 
tellect and rare wit might 
The peop'e loved her, all th 
because she was neither le 
iant, but merely a 
whom they could understand They 
her then as they called her always 
yood Queen Anne.’ ” 


have fuiled her 
irned nor 
simple, kindly woman 
called 


‘Our 


ete iain Boston 


BOSTON, April 19.—The Spring publica- 
tions of Messrs. Small, Maynard & Co. will 
begin Saturday with *‘A Woman's Puris, 
nlready announced and described It is to 
be bound and edged in chocolate 
sibly with a view of preventing the 
can owner from being too deeply 
by the glories of Paris by 
that it can give her no choc 
tion, or decoction surpassing 
native land. The closing ches 
exposition tells the reader something of 
the prices, already mounting skyward, 
and of other temporary 
noted by all visitors of this year, 
the other chapters are of permaner 

This book will be followed by ‘* Georgia,” 
by 8. KE. Kiser, a book of humorous 
sketches, some new, some reprinted from 
The Chicago Times-Herald. It will be 
illustrated by Ralph Bergengrin The 
Lewiston Journal poet, Holman F. Day, 
will attain the dignity of bookmaker 
this year, a series of his rhymed stories of 
Yankee life being collected in a 
with the title “Up in 
Middle five,” by Francis La Flesche, is a 
story of Indian boys at school, and it will 
have both frontispiece and cover by Angel 
De Cera. * Tuskegee," by M. B. Thrasher, 
«a history of the negro industrial institute, 
illustrated chiefly from photographs, 
also appear this Spring The next 
Beacon biographies, “ Stephen Decatur,” b 
Archdeacon Brady, and ‘“ Sam Houston, 
by Mrs, Sarah Barnwell Elliott, and three 
volumes of the Westminster biographies 
close the list. The Westminsters will be 
‘Robert Browning,"’ by Arthur W 1ugh; 
‘John Wesley,” by Frank Banfield, and 
‘Daniel Defoe,” by Wilfred wie: Igy 

The same publishers are issui a me 
edition of ‘* Doomsday,"’ one of the 
which they took from Messrs 
Day. It is bound with 
of a madman’'s mind, very 
the gravity with which 
adventures, The title of 
given to the volume, and the author 
his name Myles Hemenway, in 
Crabtree Hemenway, as it 
peared. Both stories are willfully ghastly. 

Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. have a novel 
war book in preparation in Mr. Fra klin K 
Young's “ Strategetics Illustrated.” 
Mr. Young’s bocks on te tacti 
papers on ehor ‘Wwatens are 
and this book is equally 
Ss players and to those who are study- 
ing the present war. The volume will not 
appear until Autumn, This firm now has 

1eW impression of Kug ‘Italian 

ols of Painting,” in a new binding of 

and gold, with pages somewhat 
larged A new photogravure front 
Da Vinci's Academy Cartoon,” and the 
original 250 illustrations are included in this 
book. Mi Mary Devereux’s ‘From 
Kingdom to Colony’ is now in its fourth 
edition, having been one of the firm's best 
selling novels The other two were The 
Sword of Justice,” by “ Sheppard Stevens,’ 
and Mr Cora Lin Daniels’s “ The Br 
Buddha." 
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the question of 
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still 


“ussing 
women nal hu- 
interested in knowing that 
Douglas Wiggin will have a 

Début of Patricia,”’ in the May 
It is an episode in the ana 
autobiography of Penelope Hamil- 
George F. Parker will follow up his 
April article on the Consular Service by 
suggesting some plans for its reorganiza- 
tion; Eliot Gregory, under the nead of “A 
Nation in a Hurry,” will show the Ameri- 
can people in their favorite attitude of 
standing and waiting. Henry D. Sedg- 
wick will discuss the relations of ‘'‘ Natioas 
and the Decalogue,”’ and Mr. Stillinan will 
tell of the Adirondack parties of which he 
was one with Emerson, Lowell, and Agasslz 
for companions, and will give a species ot 
estimate of their character 

Mrs. Candace Wheeler's 
Garden '"’ will be (he first of 
pers on garden-making, a 
which it is proper to be 
adays, thanks to that sc 
who writes of the April 
baby, and the June baby, and thanks, 
to Miss Gertrude Jekyll. That Mr. Cleve- 
land's Princeton lectures are to appear in 
the Atlantic has been generally announced, 
and is accepted as the natural and proper 
disposition of them, such discourses not 
being quite in accord with groups of pa- 
pers written as excuses for attractive sig- 
natures, or with articles published for the 


sober 


a series 
subject 
enthusiastic 

‘ion of the 


of pa- 
upon 
now- 


baby, the May 


} sole purpose of evoking an outery. 
and 
' nay,’’ 


Two volumes of fiction, tobert Tour- 
by William Sage, and Jack London's 
“The Son of the Wolf, come from the 
press of Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co 
this week. The former, a story of the 
French Revolution, tells of a son of the 
people who, loving the daughter of his 
lord, {6 thrown by chance into the position 
of her protector, and bears himeelf so gal- 
lantly and chivalrousty that in no long 
time she comes to love him, and the two 
make their way through the perils of the 
Red Terror as ailies. 

It is not easy to speak with moderation 
of “The Son of the Wolf.” Other men 
have written of the arctic gold seekers and 
red men, and a chosen few have refrained 
fromm being realistic and disgusting; untold 
seores have been romantic and ridiculous, 
creating sugar candy Indians and ginger- 
bread miners, but Mr. London's actors are 
such men and women as one finds in Gov- 
ernment reports, in army officers’ dis 
patches, in the camp stories of scouts and 
guides, selected creatures, grim survivors 
of souls and bodies less stalwart. Two of 
the stories, “An Odyssey of the North,” 
and In a Far Country,” need not fear 
comparison with anything which Mr. Kip- 
ling has done, and but for the magic of the 
name, “The White Silence" might well 
challenge the right of any of his stories to 
be called its superior. Best of all, there is 
no touch of imitation, 
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TWO SCHOOLMASTERS. 


L—Edward Thring of Uppingham, 
England.* 


The life and letters of Edward Thring 
appeared some years ago in two-volume 
form, and have lately appeared in a sec- 
ond edition in one volume, somewhat 
abridged and rearranged. The portions 
omitted consist chiefly of details of school 
Nife and portions of correspondence orig- 
inally inserted because of special interest 
for readevs personally associated with 
Uppingham. The writer of the memoir, 
Mr. Parkin, Principal of Upper Can- 
ada College, has retained in the pres- 
ent edition all that is essential to il- 
lustrate Mr. Thring’s aims and efforts in 
the direction of educational matters. Mr. 
Parkin calls his memoir ‘a record of a 
strenuous life spent in the pursuit of edu- 
eational truth,” and we gladly seize the 
appearance of the book in cheaper form 
to call fresh attention to one of the most 
original and striking figures in the educa- 
tional circles of his day; a most important 
and interesting book which does not seem 
to be half so well known in America as it 
deserves to be. 

Apart from the 
personality, he fills a 
public regard than any other English 
teacher home, while on the Continent 
he was the only English schoolmaster of 
the present generation widely and popu- 
larly known to all. Mr. Parkin says: 
my idea of the 
schoolmaster,” was said to me by the 
head of the educational system of one of 
the Australian colonie The same 
thought, variously expressed, has come 
from many parts, near and remote, of the 
lands in which our English tongue is 
spoken, It is reverently cherished by 
great numbers of pupils who came under 
his immediate influence; by fellow-teach- 
ers—men and women, who had learned to 
look upon him as a master and leader, 
and by many others who had fallen under 
the spell of his strangely stimulating and 
inspiring personality. bd bd * Thring 
thought that he had a mission in_ the 
world; that he had important educational 
truths to work out in conerete form and 
to impress upon the mind of his genera- 
tion. This belief he never concealed; he 
stated it as opportunity offered in speech 
and writing; through a long teaching life 
he strove to crystallize it in outward form 
and fact. Yet he looked upon himself 
chiefly as a sower of seed; that this seed 
of truth in schools should take root, grow, 
and fructify would have seemed to him of 
much more account than the settlement 
of any claim to heroic memory. 

Edward Thring, the subject of the mem- 
oir, ws born at Alford, Somersetshire, 
on the 20th of November, 1821, his father 
being the rector and sole landed proprie- 
tor of the parish, and his mother—Sarah 
Jenkyns, the daughter of the vicar of a 
neighboring parish, as well as Prebendary 
of Wells—Edward being the fifth of the 
seven surviving children of this union 
The family home at first the old 
manor beside the village 
church, death of his grand- 
father they removed to the old family 
mansion, Alford House, a short distance 
of the village, where Thring and his 
brothers and sisters grew up in the min- 
gled atmosphere of the of an 
Ienglish rectory and the comparative lux- 
ury an English country 

Mr. and Mrs. Thring exerted a very strong 
influence upon their children’s lives. John 
the father, having taken or- 
deference te his mother's wishes, 
all his duties as rector, 
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fresh young feelings; its snatches of 
| Dee but eer work—grim, 

in earnest—and its prison morality 
a discipline. The most lasting lesson of 
my life was the fatlure of suspicion and 
severity to t inside the boy-world, how- 
ever much it troubled one outside. 

From this school Thring went to Eton, 
passing there the years 1832-1841, and 
leaving as head of the collegers and Cap- 
tain of Montem, It would be most inter- 
esting to dwell upon the explanation and 
accounts of Montem given in the memoir, 
but it is far too complicated for adequate 
description in a short extract. The ac- 
counts of this triennial festival, the Mon- 
tem, read like a fairy tale, and the mag- 
nificence and extravagance of Thring’s 
Montem, and the growing popularity of 
this feast, which is said to have made Eton 
on Montem day very much like Greenwich 

Fair, practically sealed its fate. After the 
next Montem celebration in 1544, strong 
efforts having been made at that time to 
do away with its greatest evils, Montem 
Day, with all its attendant honors and 
dangers, was entirely suppressed. 

Mr. Thring entered King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, in October, 1841, was ordained dea- 
con in 1846 and priest in 1847. He was 
afterward curate for a time, and always 
regarded tbe parish work of a clergyman 
as an excellent preparation for the duties 
of se hoolmaster, usually giving the pref- 
erence later on in appointing masters to 
those who had had such experience, and 
advising young men fresh from the uni- 
versities to obtain such preparation before 
taking up teaching for the reason that it 
gave a better knowledge of the human 
heart and experience in dealing with wide- 
ly varying dispositions. Speaking of his 
career as a teacher, Thring wrote: 

But the curate life. was the foundation of 
it all in practice. Never shall I forget it, 
with its teaching work almost daily in 
national schools. Everything I most value 
of teaching thought and teaching prac- 
tice and teaching experience came from 
that. Never shall I forget those schools 
in the suburbs of Gloucester, and their lit- 
tle classroom, with its solemn problem 
no more difficult one in the world; how 
on earth the Cambridge honor man, with 
his suecess and his brain work, was to get 
at the minds of those little laborers’ sons, 
with their unfurnished heads and no time 
to give. They had to be got at, or I had 
failed. * * * There I learned the great 
secret of St. Augustine's golden key, which, 
though it be of gold, is useless unless it 
fits the wards of the lock. And I found the 
wards I had to fit, the wards of my lock 
which had to be opened, the minds of 
those little street boys very queer and 
tortuous affairs, and I had to set about 
cutting and chipping myself in every way 
to make myself into the wooden key which 
should have the one merit of a key, how- 
ever common it might look, the merit of 
fitting the loc« and unlocking the minds 
and opening the shut chambers of the 
heart.” ss 

The above extract may well be taken 
as the keynote of Thring’s successful life 
work. He entered upon the headmaster- 
ship of Uppingham School in September, 
1853, when he was in his thirty-second year, 
and here to the close of his life, thirty-four 
years later, were centred all his thoughts 
and efforts: 

The field of work which he aimed at cre- 
ating for himself—a great public school— 
is the best that England offers for eftect- 
ive educational experiment and striking 
educational result. * * * It is not too 
much to say that, under the impulse given 
it by a powerful headmaster, a grea! pub- 
lic school may, even in a generation. have 
a very perceptible influence in mold. s the 
national character. Through it is co: tant 
ly passing a stream of several hu:.dreds 
of boys, who come from the better home 
of the country, and go on to the un.versi- 
ties and to professional life, to provainent 
positions at the bar, in the arm,, the 
Church, the civil service, the teaching pro- 
fession, the higher organizations o. com- 
merce and industry To influence public 
school life is, therefore, to modify the 
highest social and intellectual forees of 
the country. * * * A school of this class, 
as it exists in England, offers the sphere 
in teaching life where individuality of 
character and vigor of policy in the teach- 
er have the st opportunity of making 
themselves decisively felt 
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greatest practical 
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great who le 
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average not only its suneeniaiion but, what 
is far more important, the morality and 
ethical influence of the school, we can 
measure to some extent the importance 
of such a life. Perhaps Thring’s most 
notable feat was the removal of the entire 
school—boys, masters, servants, and the 
rest—on very short notice to a small coast 
village at a time when the sanitary con- 
ditions at Uppingham threatened to com- 
pletely ruin all that had been so success- 
fully accomplished. Here, at Borth, in a 
large hotel and all in cottages which could 
be secured, the school was successfully 
operated for a year, until Uppingham was 
once more in satisfactory condition—a feat 
which for daring bravery of conception 
and completely successful execution— 
Thring and the other masters assuming 
the entire financial responsibility—has been 
said to have been worthy of the Victoria 
Cross. 

The book, a volume of over five hundred 
pages, contains two ilustrations, one a 
capital portrait of Mr. Thring and_ the 
other a reproduction of the memorial 
statue erected at Uppingham. The memoir 
should, both from the interest of its sub- 
ject and the manner of its treatment, take 
high rank among the books of the year, 
although not strictly to be classed among 
new publications. 
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In striking contrast 
English schoolmaster, 
master of the justly celebrated Uppingham 
School, is the life story of a New Eng- 
land schoolmaster, John Adams, who was 
for many years Principal of Phillips-An- 
dover, as it is usually called in distine- 
tion from the equally well known Phillips- 
Exeter. 

Oliver Wendell 
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known lines: 
Uneasy lie the heads of all that rule 
His most of all whose kingdom is a school. 

The of John Adams's life, who, 
if any can lay claim to Lowell's 
“work done squarely and unwasted days,” 
has been prepared by two of his grand- 
children. John Adams’s son, Dr. William 
Adams, the pastor of the Madison Square 
Chureh, in New York City, had long 
wished to write such a record, but with 
all the manifold interests of a busy life, 
he found it impossible to make the neces- 
sary time, so that these two of a younger 
generation from the scanty materials at 
their disposal have prepared a sketch of a 
life which Dr. Adams felt unusually 
worthy of a permanent memorial: 
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a church at Watertown and a well-known 
and influential citizen, of whom Cotton 
Mather said he was “very full of holy 
discourse on all occasions, which marvel- 
ously ministered grace unto his hearers.” 
Later on the family connection with An- 
dover began, and in ..pril, 1778, mainly 
through the efforts of Judge Phillips, who 
was assisted by other members of the fami- 
ly, Phillips Academy was formally opened, 
“From the Phillips family sprang the 
academic system of New England as truly 
as did Methodism from the household of 
Susannah Wesley.” 

Three Principals preceded John Adams in 
this academy, the most interesting of whom 
was Dr. Pearson, whose versatility was so 
extraordinary he could turn his hand to 
anything—chemist, carpenter, or teacher. 
He once made a bass viol which for years 
stood in the Old South Church at Andover. 
During the Revolutionary War, with very 
little knowledge of chemistry, few books, 
and no outside help, he set up an amateur 
laboratory and finally succeeded in manu- 
facturing the powder much needed, 
Later he became Professor of Hebrew in 
Harvard, and was succeeded by Ebenezer 
Pemberton; he, in turn, being succeeded by 
Master Newman, whose reign was followed 
by an interregnum, during which time the 
number of scholars fell off so that when 
John Adams took the school there were but 
twenty-three pupils in regular a.tendance. 

John Adams, in a little ‘ Treatise on the 
Proper Training of Children,’’ has put on 
record his own ideal of what a teacher 
should be, which is said to be very like a 
portrait of his own gentle self: 

A teacher, if he would be successful, 
must love his work. No minister could win 
the respect of his people if he regarded his 
profession merely as a means of obtaining 
some more honorable or lucrative employ- 
ment. So a teacher must highly esteem his 
own duties; must take pleasure in com- 
municating knowledge; he must allow no 
outside subject to engross his mind, and he 
must look forward to no other occupation. 
® * * He must have a quick and ace 
curate discrimination of character, so that 
in a glance he may read from the faces of 
his pupils what are their capacities and 
temperaments. * * * Instructions, warn- 
ings, counsels, and reproof must be adapted 
to the need of each pupil. * * * And, 
finally, a teacher must have a deep and 
abiding sense of his responsibility. 


John 


so 


Adams 
age when he 
remaining its 


was thirty-eight 
came to Phillips Academy, 
Principal for over twenty- 
two years, a term of service exceeding in 
length that of almost any other Princi- 
pal, with but two exceptions. Weak and 
disorganized when he became its master, 
Adams left the academy one of the strong- 
est schools in New England. He enriched 
the school curriculum by the addition of 
new subjects, issued the first annual cata- 
logue of the school, and held public exhi- 
bitions which attracted much attention, 
The attendance was trebled, and by 
1817 the number of scholars had increased 
from 20 to 100. About 1,100 boys were ad- 
mitted by Mr. Adams to the academy; an 
unusual proportion of whom went through 
college, the graduates from Phillips tak- 
ing high rank in their college entrance 
examinations. The accounts of the school 
from its earliest days are most interest- 
ing, its quaint customs, its notable boys, 
and the strong personal influence of the 
Principal upon all of his boys 

The of Principal Adams's 
acter and thé secret of his influence 
the life of the school, whether he 
judgment or showed mercy; 
appeared as a guardian of the 
dulged his love of practical helpfulne 
all his acts had their root in the soil of a 
deeply religious nature. In his plans for 
school, in his ambition for its growth 
prosperity, he had but one aim, to 
as securely as possible in the charac- 
ter of every pupil the foundation of Chris- 
tian manhood. In the pursuit of this ob- 
ject he spared no pains, and in it he was 
pre-eminently successful. 


The second portion 
‘Leaves from Old Letters,” gi 
pictures of the Adams family 
daily doings and home life, 
letters written to members of 
who happened to be absent at 
college Old Andover, too, is 
scribed, and the death of Mrs. 
followed a year or two later by a 
riage to the widow of Eli Burritt of Troy. 
In 1882 a great blow = upon Mr. Adams, 
whose sixtieth birthda was rapidly ap- 
proaching. He had been known to say 
that no man ought to teach after he was 
sixty, but it was a bitter hour to the old 
man when he realized that the Board of 
Trustees desired to place a younger man 
at the head of affairs in the academy; so 
Mr. Adams's resignation, hard as it was 
him was at once offered and accept- 
ed, and the family were forced to look for 
a new home. Mr. Nathan Monroe, a 
wealthy resident of Elbridge, N. Y., who 
had studied under Adams at Andover, of- 
fered to build him an academy, which he 
might use rent free. The offer being 
cepted, three years were passed here, but 
the school, which was for both boys and 
was distasteful to Mr. Adams’s 
daughters, who preferred teaching in 
girls’ schools, the position was re- 
signed, and the family visited Ohio and 
Illinois, where relatives were then living, 
finally settling in Jerseyville, in the late 
ter State. Here amid the most primitive 
surroundings, in a two-room cottage, the 
family spent the next few vears, Mr. 
Adams and a daughter teaching in a 
neighboring schoolhouse and _ the father 
taking the service on Sunday. Later, 
the severe and 
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potic Principal of Phillips 
Academy ame ‘“ Father Adams the 
missionary of the We accepting 
for the American 
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prairies, and involved no 
physical hardship We 
as read of what was endured 
by this missionary of over seventy years 
or age how he bore seanty fure, long ex- 

ure to wind rain, and night jour- 
neys over the roughest roads taken alone, 
to hi ninetieth John Adams 
interested in all that urred, open- 
ing his hou to his friends on that birth- 
day and passing away about a year later, 
in April, 1863. His tombstone bear an 
epitaph of his own dictation: ‘‘A Lover 
of Children; a Teacher of Youth; a Sinner 

ed by Grace The book is illustrated 
with portrait of Mr. Adams, a mural 
tablet to his memory, and other views of 
Andover, Which must add materially to 
its interest, and the memoir will be found 
in interesting record of not only a beau- 
tiful life, but of much which has had @ 
upon our National hig- 
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The press and private views of the an- 
Buai exhibition of the Society of American 
Landscape Painters will be given in the 
American Art Galleries from 10 A. M. to 
5B P. M. on Wednesday next, May 2, and the 
exibition will be open to the public from 
Thursday morning, May 3, on. This will 
be the last notable public art exhibition of 
the present art season, and with its end 
late In May the season will definitely close. 

*,* 

The week which closes to-day has 
brought little of novelty to the art lovers 
of New York. The exhibition of colored 
reproductions of well- nown pictures at 
the National Arts Club, one or two exhi- 
bitions and sales of p ‘ntings at up-town 
Fifth Avenue galleries, the opening of an- 
other exhibition of the Tissot drawings and 
paintings recently purchased by the Brook- 
iyn Institute of Fine Arts, at the old Acad- 
emy of Design ~uilding, and a stag recep- 
tion and private view of a sma! collection 
of oils at the Salmagundi Club, were the 
only features of the week. 

*,* 

The annual exhibition of the " Society of 

American Fakirs,”” an organization com- 


posed of the students and graduates of the | 


Art Students’ League, and which was first 
organized in 1891 by the artist .cyson Bur- 
roughs, was held in the lea ue’s rooms in 
the Fine Arts Building on Wednesday and 
Thursday. ‘The press view took place on 
Tuesday night, and the exhibition conclud- 
ed on Thursday night’ with costume 
dance. 


a 
*,° 


While this exhibition and its concomitant 
incidents and concluding dance were amus- 
ing and interesting, especially to art stud- 
ents instructors, it can hrrdly be 
called an art event. The contributors of 
the exhibition of fakes seized upon the op 
portunity for caricature in some of 
more notable canvases hung in the annual 
Society display which to-day, 
were particularly severe Louis 
portrait of Israel Zangwill, the novelist, 
John La Farge’s study of an Eastern 
image, “ The Divinity of Contemplation "; 
Irving R. Wiles's prize picture, ‘* The 
low Rose"; W. H. Hyde's painty portrait 
of “ The Sisters,’ Kenyon Cox's allegorica) 
figure study, and Bruce Crane's charming 
landscape, ‘“‘ The of Day.” One 
of the best features of the display 
the side exhibition entitled ‘‘ Only Nine— 
Nothing Dewing,”’ a take-off on the re- 
cent display of the “Ten American Paint- 
ers,’ in which Mr. Dewing was not repre- 
sented this season. The jury, which 
composed of Bruce Crane, Earl, 
J 
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EW YORK, 
most brilliant and forceful portraitist of the 
day. His technique is remarkably clever, 
and although his American portraits are 
called ‘** pot-boilers,”’ he has certainly great- 
ly improved in his art since he first came 
to these shores. He is a man of strong per- 
sonality, which is reflected tn his work. On 
the whole, his best work is shown in his 
portraits of men. 


Walter Florian, the portrait painter, has 
recently completed a portrait of Dr. R. 
Ottolengui, the author and novelist, which 
has been on exhibition at G. P, Putnam's 
Sons, on West Twenty-third Street. The 
young artist is a pupil of Mr. E. Siddons 
Mowbray, the colorist, and the portra.t, 
while having decided originality and in 
dividuality, shows the influence of Mr. 
Florian’s master, being extremely delicate 
and refined in color. The artist has well 

| brought out the intellectual countenance 
and forceful personality of Dr. Ottolengui, 
whose novels and stories have won him 
| reputation in literary circles. The portrait 
| is a creditable piece of work. 
*,° 


Mr. Fred Moynihan, the sculptor, whose 
| studio is at 145 West Fifty-fifth Street, has 
just completed a colossal statue of Bng. 
Gen. Griffin A. Stedman, Jr., of New Lon- 
; don, Conn., who was killed at the battle 
of Fredericksburg, Md., during the war of 
| the rebellion, in which he had served for 

four years. The statue is to be mounted 
on a granite pedestal in Camp Field, near 
| Hartford, where the soldier had frequently 
| drilled prior to his departure for the seat 
| of war. The figure, which is to be cast in 
| bronze, stands $8 feet high, is dressed in 
‘the uniform of a Brigadier General 
| sword, be.t, and searf. In the right hand 
| there is a pair of field glasses, while the 
left hand rests on the hilt of his sword. 

The pose is easy and natural, while the 

handsome face represents the General as 
he was at the time of his death, then but 
twenty-six years of age. 


e.¢ 
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The popularity of the artist as a club 
‘man is a condition on which he has every 
to congratulate himself. At least 
| four clubs in New 
as an associate, and he is persona grata in 
| elubland generally if he has the where- 

withal to pay his dues. ‘The Lotos Club 
has a drag-net out for him these days and 
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/of art. The Century Association, 
was the pioneer art club, by an unwritten 
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| ship artists. That number must be some- 

thing over 200 at the present time, but 
whatever it may be the painter is received 
with while the banker the 
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A New Book oF LITERARY CRITICISM BY 


Professor GEORGE E. WOODBERRY, mt, 


The MACMILLAN COMPANY invite the attention of 
all interested in literature to a new volume by the author 
of ‘* Wild Eden,’’ ‘‘ Heart of Man,”’ elc., entitled: 


Essays on 
SHELLEY, LANDOR, 
BROWNING, BYRON, 
ARNOLD, COLERIDGE, 
LOWELL, WHITTIER 

and others. 


Cloth, $1.50. 


“His style is progressive, 
Sympathetic and clear;  ex- 
traordinarily persuasive and 
convincing because it is not 
aggressive, not didactic.’””— 
COMM’L ADVERTISER, 


Columbia 


MAKERS OF LITERATURE 


“ It is doubtful if any work of the same period is so im- 
portant or so significant.”’—THE OUTLOOK. 


THE NATION, after recalling a former comment on Prof, 
Woodberry’s work as “of rare quality and permanent 
value,’’ continues: “It is not too mueh to say that as a 
critic he is, on our side of the ocean, the legitimate heir of 
James Russell Lowell—to all appearance, in fact, his sole in- 
heritor at the present day.”’ 


“His studies of character and motive are amazingly 


delicate and he says even old things in a new and attractive 


way.’’—EVENING NEWS. 


“It is service to students of the best in literature to commend to them the ideas 


and the guidance of thes 


e remarkable appreciations.’’--Tie EVENING POST. 


PROFESSOR WOODBERRY’S OTHER PUBLICATIONS: 


HEART OF MAN 
FOUR ESSAYS. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


“In verse and prose his com 
wholeness or continuity of struct 


WA 


| gives not only ‘his thought but its Nl " 
from the group of younger men in American literature will better repay careful study.” — 
| From the article “Poet and Critic,” by HAMILTON W. Mabie, in THE QUTLOOK, April 14. 


| By L. H. BAILEY. 
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AMONG OTHER ‘RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


COLON 


THE SELECTION AND TRAINING OF 
COLONIAL OFFICIALS IN’ ENG- 
LAND, HOLLAND AND FRANCE. 
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